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BESSIE. 





WHERE, my sweet enemy, lies your power 
To move men’s wills ? 

You are a deadly perfumed flower, 
That shines and kills. 

Your face is brighter than a diamond's splendor, 
Or any jewel; 

Swift-eyed, yet sad, and seeming tender, 
Demure and cruel. 


Thrown back in warm and mingling tresses, 
Your fragrant hair 

Falls from a brow too chaste for love's caresses, 
Too chaste and fair. 

Your lips blushed deeper than the roses; 
Your murmuring words 

Are better than the breath of violet closes, 
Or song of birds. 


I watch you, love, my heart is trembling 
To find you there, 

So strangely self-same, undissembling, 
So fair, so fair ! 

Calmer than death, a white-faced statue, 
How can I move you ? 

I love you, darling, wondering at you, 
Hate you and love you! 


Leave go my soul, and let me hasten 
Far from your spell ; 

These bonds you bind me with, unfasten, 
While all is well ! 

Why do you glisten with such beauty, 
So strong and fateful ? 

When walking coldly down the paths of duty, 
You seem so hateful ! 


I think of treason, plot defiance ; 
Your vivid presence 
Comes on and holds me with a magic science 
That never lessens. 
You are so subtle, so magnetic — 
I thrill and crave 
Servile beneath you, and ecstatic, 
Like a drugged slave. 


Eyes swift, like lodestars in clear winter weather, 
Lids lashed and curled — 
On face more fair than the worlds together, 
Than all the world. 
Why will your glory ever so pursue me, 
With pleasant pain — 
Bright eyes that kill me with your burning through me, 
And quicken me again! 


I ask not love — nor love's endearment, 
But only this: 
To kiss the hem of my lady's garment, 
With a soul's whole kiss. 
To have you near me, waking, sleeping, 
Living and dead ; 
To give my heart, sweet heart, into your keeping, 
And keep you in its stead ! 
— George Douglas. 
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BETTER ACQUAINTANCE WITH SWITZER- 
LAND. 





UNDOUBTEDLY the most interesting single country 
on the globe, is that land of the mountain and the 
valley, the snow-peak, the glacier, the waterfall and 
the avalanche, known politically as the Helvetian 
Republic, and geographically and in ordinary con- 
versation as Switzerland. Within no single space of 
the same limited extent, on the physical earth, can 
so much be found, equally exciting the sentiments of 
wonder and admiration; and it may be truly said 
that European travel, however extended in other 

. directions, falling short of at least a glimpse of this 
crowning aggregation of the picturesque, is signally 
and lamentably defective. 

At the same time, Americans, and to a correspond- 
ing extent the people of all the other more intelli- 
gent nations, really know very little of this country, 
so remarkable alike in its natural charms and its 
political history. Those who travel in it, do so, as a 
general rule, hurriedly, and with no pretense at any 
higher aim than the restoration of health, the seek- 
ing of enjoyment, or the filling of a certain leisure 
with change of scene. They visit, principally, those 
sections most easily accessible by rail, by boat and 
diligence — where they meet fellow-travelers and 


so well understood as a prime necessity in the routine 
of touring. The average have little or no acquaint- 
ance with either of the languages commonly spoken 
on the soil; and there is very little opportunity, in- 
deed, for the mass of these travelers to supplement 
by information derived from the people, in their 
homes, and in the midst of their ordinary labors and 
habitual amusements, that defective data with which 
only they have before been supplied, as to the phy- 
sical aspects of the land beyond the reach of their 
merely glancing eyes, the character of the singular 
race inhabiting it, and the very remarkable history, 
running through all the ages since the Christian era, 
in which they have played a part of prominence. It 
might be too much to allege that any large propor- 
tion of American tourists in Switzerland, at the present 
day, could be found to equal the ignorance of one 
New Yorker of fortune and home-experience, who, 
not many years ago, but before 1870-71, on entering 
the Swiss territory and being congratulated on his 
being once more on a soil republican like his own 
home-land, surprisedly as well as surprisingly ex- 
claimed: “Ah, is it so, indeed ?—I thought that all 
the European countries had kings and emperors and 
that sort of thing, you know!” — but it would not be 
too much to say that not one-tenth of those, from 
the most intelligent of lands, who casually tread the 
Alpine valleys and look up to the snow-peaks that 
alternate them, have any intelligent idea of the politi- 
cal analogy of the country with their own, or of its 
wide difference from it in corresponding regards 
which might seem to be involved. 

Every year, with added facilities for travel, must 
see more and more of Americans pouring into the 
Valais, the Bernese Oberland, the Engadine, and in- 
deed into all the more picturesque sections of the 
mountain republic: could anything be of more inter- 
est than better to understand the country and its 
people —to form, with both, that “better acquain- 
tance” suggested by the heading of this paper? The 
writer, a rather frequent visitor to various scenes of 
interest lying between the Jura and the Tyrol, but 
meanwhile only less ignorant of detail than the visit- 
ing and non-visiting average, has lately been some- 
what fully as well as unexpectedly instructed on 
many points connected with the race and their /oca/e ; 
and he purposes to condense for 7HZ ALDINE some 
of the information thus acquired, with some other 
previously in possession, into such an article as may 
tend materially to instruct the prospective traveler 
in Switzerland, to awaken pleasant recollections in 
the mind of the Aadztué, and to supply valuable food 
for reflection and comment to those who neither have 
stepped upon the soil nor expect to do so. 

The work by which the writer has been so materi- 
ally instructed, and from which he intends to extract 
so freely, is ‘“‘ Switzerland and the Swiss,” bearing no 
name of author, except as “By an American Resi- 
dent,” and lately published by the great Swiss pub- 
lishing firm of Orell Fiissli & Co., of Zurich. Certain 
ear-marks lead to the belief that the “ American 
Resident” is rather a cloud, after the fashion of the 
land, thrown over the authorial mountain-tops, and 
that the writer really is that very capable cosmopoli- 
tan, Mr. Edward Guyer, of Zurich, a graduate of the 
celebrated Polytechnic of that city, and compiler of 
the extended and laborious work on hotels, “ Das 
Hotelwesen der Gegenwart,” given to the world in 
German by the same publishers, a few months ago. 
Whatever the origin, however, the talent and energy 
involved in the little work are alike indisputable, and 
the addition which it makes to the general knowl- 
edge of Switzerland is something remarkable, while 
it possesses literary features of an odd excellence, to 
which attention will be called later. 

The Helvetian Republic, or virtual cluster of re- 
publics in one confederacy, lies, as most are aware, 
in the midst of the “great powers” of the continent, 
being bounded on the west by France, on the north 
by Germany, on the east by Austria, and on the 
south by France and Italy. It has only the very 
limited extent of 15,398 square miles of territory; 
though, if the basis of the traditional Scotchman’s 
calculation should be taken for an admeasurement, 
and the superficies of the innumerable mountains 
put into figures, no one could say that it would not 
be found one of the largest countries of Europe. It 
has twenty-two cantons, or subordinate republics, 
each with a government of its own, and a central 
power holding a certain authority over all — the 
names being as follows, with the widely different 
dates at which the various members joined the pres- 
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1307; Lucerne, 1332; Zurich, A. D. 1351; Zoug (or 
Zug) and Glarus (or Glaris), 1352; Berne, 1353; Fri- 
bourg and Soleure, 1481; Basle and Schaffhausen, 
1501; Appenzell, 1573; Argovie (or Aargau), Grisons, 
St. Gallen (or St. Gall), Thurgovie (or Thurgau), 
Tessin and Vaud, 1803; Geneva, Neufchatel and 
Valais, 1814. Of these cantons, the two most ex- 
tensive are Berne, of which the capital, of the same 
name, is also the capital of the confederacy — lying 
a little west of the middle of the national area, with 
the great chain of the Bernese Oberland bounding 
the southern position, and the northern extending 
across the Jura range to the French frontier,— and 
Grisons, in the extreme east, adjoining the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, with Coire (or Chur) as its capital, and 
holding within it the Engadine, the Valtelline, and 
all the great chain of the Rhetian Alps. The next 
largest are Tessin, on the extreme south, with Bellin- 
zona the capital, stretching far down into Italy,— 
Valais, adjoining it on the west, containing the great 
Valais Alps, with Sion as capital, and meeting Savoy 
very nearly at Mt. Blanc,—and Vaud, at the north- 
west, with Lausanne as capital, adjoining Geneva, 
and embracing a large proportion of the Jura Moun- 
tains. Zoug is the smallest, with the town of the 
same name as capital, lying between Lucerne and 
Zurich, and boasting only 89 square miles; next 
smallest is the important canton of Geneva, with 
Geneva as capital, but only 108 square miles; and 
only a little larger is Schaffhausen, at the extreme 
north, with the town of the same name as Capital, 
the proud distinction of holding within its 113 miles 
the Falls of the Rhine, the largest and finest fall in 
Europe. By far the most populous canton is Berne, 
with 506,465 ; Zurich, in the north, comes next, with 
284,786; the third is Vaud, with 231,700; and the re- 
mainder vary materially, from the 198,873 of Argau, 
west of Zurich, the 191,015 of St. Gall, the 132,238 of 
Lucerne, etc., to the mere trifle of 26,116 of Unter- 
walden, and the bagatelle of 16,167 of Uri— the whole 
force of the republic, in round numbers, being about 
2,700,000. By far the richest of the cantons is Zu- 
rich, with the city of the same name as capital, 
immense industries of every character, and silk 
manufactures rivaling those of Lyons. Next comes 
Geneva, with its unrivaled trade in watches, musical- 
boxes, jewelry, and many other appliances of taste 
and luxury, and with the city itself holding the larg- 
est population of any within the cantons. A con- 
siderable amount of the watch manufacture is also 
carried on in the edges of the Jura range, in Vaud 
and Neufchatel (Locle and Chaud-de-Fonds, giving 
mint-mark to so many time-pieces, lying in the lat- 
ter); but they may both be said to be occupied in 
supplying Geneva, so that their production adds 
most to the wealth of that canton. 

The greatest of the natural curiosities of Switzer- 
land (most important to the great body of readers), 
may be named and located as follows : 

First in importance, of course, comes Mont Blanc, 
highest of the snow mountains of Europe, with an 
altitude of 14,807 feet, and surrounded by features of 
wonderful beauty and grandeur, in the Mer de Glace, 
the Aiguillettes, the Vale of Chamouny, etc. This 
mountain, as already said, lies beyond the Swiss 
border, in Savoy (once Italy —now France); but it 
is so completely identified with the Swiss Alps, as 
always to be reckoned a part of Helvetia. It is most 
readily reached from Geneva, from which its distance 
is some five-and-thirty miles. The second in height 
is Monte Rosa, 14,278 feet, of which the most favor- 
able views may be caught in making the Great St. 
Bernard crossing to Italy, and from the highlands 
around Lago Maggiore, in the latter kingdom. The 
third in height is the Finsteraarhorn, 13,160 feet, lying 
in the Rhone Valley, at a short distance south of the 
Lake of Brienz, and most easily approached from 
Interlaken or from Lucerne, by Meyringen. In the 
same neighborhood with this, and similarly ap- 
proached, are the other great peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland, the Shreckhorn, Wetterhorn, Aletschorn 
(with the great Aletsch Glacier), Breithorn, Silber- 
horn, etc.; and the monarch of all this range, the 
Jungfrau, lying in full view from Interlaken and its 
neighborhood, at some twenty miles distance, with a 
height of 12,827 feet, its companions, the Monk and 
Eiger, rising also within a few hundred feet of that 
distance, and the great Glaciers of Grindelwald im- 
mediately beside it. Perhaps the most important, 
after these, partially on account of the difficulty of 
ascending it and the terrible accidents to which it 
has been witness, is the Matterhorn (or Mont Cervin), 
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of Monte Rosa, on the Italian border, and most con- 
veniently approached from Zermatt, in the Valais. 
For others than determined mountain-climbers, the 
two peaks most noted for ascent to catch the match- 
less views they afford, are the Rhigi, something less 
than one mile in height, rising on the northern side 
of the Lake of Lucerne, and now accessible by rail- 
way from Viznau, on the shore of that lake,— and 
Mt. Pilatus, on the opposite shore of the lake, some- 
what higher, more difficult of access, and said to 
command even a finer prospect than the Rhigi. 
Necessarily, only a few of the more prominent 
mountains have been mentioned; but the number 
will be found to include much of the greatest inter- 
est in the whole land of mountain-marvels. 

After the Swiss mountains necessarily come the 
lakes, much less numerous, but possessing singular 
beauty, as an average, with a part of them made 
sacred by historical remembrances many centuries 
old. First among these is the Lake of Geneva (alter- 
nately called Lake Leman), lying at the extreme 
western point of the confederation, between the Jura 
range on the north and the mountains of Savoy on 
the south. At its southwestern extremity it holds 
the city Geneva; at near the opposite end stands the 
Castle of Chillon, made so celebrated by Byron in his 
poem ; and along the northern and more fertile shore 
are located Vevay, Lausanne, and many other places 
made classic by their beauty or by the celebrity of 
those who have occupied them. Through the whole 
extent of the lake, the waters of which are notably 
blue, runs the ashy-gray current of the Rhone, from 
its entrance at near Villeneuve, on the northeast, to 
its débouchure at the southwest, at near the city of 
Geneva. In the minds of many, this is the most 
beautiful of the Swiss lakes, though opinions differ 
materially on that point. Second in size, though by 
no means its equal in beauty, is the Lake of Constance, 
at the extreme north, the southern shore being the 
Swiss boundary and the northern belonging to Baden 
and Wurtemberg (Germany), while the extreme east- 
ern end washes the Austrian Tyrol. The very old 
town of Lindau, called the “ Venice of Germans,” lies 
at the extreme eastern end; and the still older city 
of Constance, scene of the Council of Constance and 
the burning of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
toward the western end. Whatever its beauty in 
other regards, the view from it, of the Swiss moun- 
tains of Appenzell and many of the peaks of the 
Tyrol, are among the finest attainable from any di- 
rection. Next in size is the Lake of Neufchatel, at 
the northwest and nearly on the borders of France. 
The mountains within view being principally the 
Jura range, the scenery of this lake is much tamer 
than that of the others named. Near the extreme 
southwestern boundary lies the battle-field of Gran- 
son, scene of a Swiss victory over Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy ; and at the little Lake of Morat, a short 
distance eastward from the northern end, the field 
of Morat, marking another victory over the same 
potentate. A few miles above the northern end lies 
the little Lake of Bienne (often confounded with that 
of Brienz, in the Bernese Oberland). The important 
town of Neufchatel lies at near the northwestern 
extremity of this lake. Next in size, and claimed by 
many to be even superior to Geneva in beauty, is the 
Lake of Lucerne, or Lake of the Four Cantons, lying 
as nearly as possible in the centre of Switzerland, 
and with a southward-running pendant, really a part 
of the same, but known as the Lake of the Canton 
Uri. The shores of this lake are singularly bold and 
mountainous, it being literally surrounded by the 
peaks of Schwytz, Lucerne, Unterwalden and Uri 
(the “Four Forest Cantons’’), and the Rhigi and 
Pilatus, before mentioned, rising from its immediate 
shores. The intense blue of Lucerne is notable, and 
when faithfully painted, often pronounced an exag- 
geration. The old city of Lucerne lies on the west- 
ern shore; and the scenes of most of the exploits of 
Tell and the other deliverers of Switzerland, are to 
be found on the lake and along its shores, from Lu- 
cerne to the southern extremity at Fluelen and Al- 
torf. Ata few miles northward from Lake Lucerne, 
lies the smaller Lake of Zug, magnificently hemmed 
by mountains, especially on the eastern border. Of 
about the same size as Lucerne, and claiming beauty 
quite beside it, is the Lake of Zurich, farther north- 
east than those last mentioned, and lying principally 
in the canton of the same name, dividing it from 
Schwytz and bordering on St. Gallen; the handsome 
and thriving city of Zurich lies at its extreme north- 
western end. At Rapperschwyl, at the, extreme 


and smaller, called the Upper Lake of Zurich; while 
still farther southeastward, and connected with the 
former by the River Linth, is the singularly bold- 
shored small lake of Wallenstadt. From Zurich 
and its neighborhood, and indeed from every point 
of the lake and its environs, the mountain views are 
equally extensive and grandly beautiful, the claim of 
equal charm to any other seeming thus well sup- 
ported. The Lake of Thun lies very nearly in the 
middle of the canton Berne, its length commencing 
at Thun, half-way eastward from Berne on the way 
to Interlaken, and ending nearly at the latter place. 
Glorious views of the snow peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland are enjoyed from it. Beyond Interlaken, 
connected with the Lake of Thun by the river Aar, 
is the Lake of Brienz, reaching eastward from near 
Interlaken to Brienz, and, like the other, gloriously 
surrounded by mountains, with the addition of hav- 
ing on its southern, shore the marvelously beautiful 
Falls of Giessbach. The only remaining lakes of 
consequence are the small Lake of Sempach, made 
famous by another of the Swiss victories in the 
neighborhood, lying in the midst of the canton 
Lucerne, a little west of the lake of the same name, 
—and the still smaller Hallwyler Lake, a short dis- 
tance northward from the last mentioned. 

After the lakes of Switzerland, naturally come the 
waterfalls, of which there are four principal, though 
many others of minor note, and an infinity of cas- 
cades in the season of melting snows. The most 
important of these, already mentioned, is to be found 
in the Falls of the Rhine (before referred to), at 
Neuhausen, near Schaffhausen, in the canton of the 
latter name, in the extreme north, on the borders of 
Baden. In a much smaller way, these falls very 
much resemble Niagara, with the same style of down- 
pour of the whole volume of the Rhine, and even 
with the “ Goat Island” in the centre to break the 
sweep; and, somewhat lacking the grandeur, they 
are quite as beautiful as Niagara, and among the 
most attractive in any land. The Fall of the Staub- 
bach is a single leap of a small stream, nearly one 
thousand feet, from a precipice into the Valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, a few miles southward from Inter- 
laken. It commands by the height and grace of the 
plunge, but very seldom by the volume of water. 
The Falls of Giessbach, as already said, lie on the 
southern shore of the Lake of Brienz, but a short 
distance from Interlaken. Pouring down, a broad, 
broken sheet of foaming white water, some six or 
seven hundred feet in two cascades, and through a 
perfect environment of green foliage, they form 
what may probably be called, with propriety, the 
handsomest waterfall in the world — even more strik- 
ing when illuminated with colored lights, as they are 
nearly every evening in summer. The Falls of 
Reichenbach, somewhat of the same character, lie 
between Meyringen and Rosenlaui, a short distance 
southeastward from the eastern end of the Lake of 
Brienz, and not far from the Brunig Pass over the 
mountains from Brienz to Lucerne. The Fall of the 
Haudeck, a very beautiful cascade of some 225 feet, 
is near the Grimsel and not far from the Rhone 
Glacier, on the extreme southern boundary of the 
canton Berne. The Fall of the Smadribach, much 
less important but still attractive, lies in the upper 
portion of the Valley of Lauterbrunnen, above the 
Jungfrau and Grindelwald. 

The glaciers of Switzerland do not call for any ex- 
tended comment, necessarily connected, as they are, 
with the great mountains named. A few of the more 
stupendous, however, of these seas or rivers of ice, 
may be indicated. At and about Mt. Blanc the great 
ice-fields are very numerous—the Mer de Glace, 
Glacier des Bois, Glacier des Bossons, Glacier d’Ar- 
gentiere, Glacier de Géant, Glacier de Talafre, etc., 
and in some of these, at once geographers and trav- 
elers consider the possibility of the picturesque as 
being exhausted. There are others, however, who 
give the preference to the great Glacier of the Rhone, 
lying between the Gelmerhorn and the Gersthorn, on 
the Furca Pass, near Andermatt, in Uri, north of St. 
Gothard. Still others, and among them many Swiss, 
hold that the great Aletsch Glacier, connected with 
the Aletschorn and its remarkable chain, some dis- 
tance south of the Jungfrau, and north of Briez, in 
the Valais, on the Simplon route,—has an extent 
and variety making it second to no other. Perhaps 
the most important, after these, is the Gorner Gla- 
cier, running between the Matterhorn and Rifflehorn, 
above Monte Rosa, in the Valais, and on the border 
of Italy. 
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a few need be traced; though it is inevitable that a 
“land of the mountain and the flood,” like this, must 
not only contain innumerable water-flows of magni- 
tude, but give birth to many others only becoming 
rivers when beyond its borders and in the lower lands 
of the less mountainous countries. Of these rivers, 
the Rhine and the Rhone contend for precedence. 
The former (so well known in Europe), has its origin 
in two branches,— both in the great Gray Alps, in 
the southeastern portion of the confederacy. The 
left branch, or Vorder Rhein, has its source at near 
the junction of the three cantons Uri, Grisons and 
Tessin. The right branch, or Hinter Rhein, has its 
source in the Grisons Mountains, extends northward, 
and forms a junction with the other at near Tamina 
on the route from Coire toward Andermatt. From 
Tamina the rapid stream runs northward by Coire, 
Zizers and Ragatz, to Sargans. From Sargans it 
forms the boundary between the Vorarlberg of the 
Tyrol and Swiss St. Gallen, to the Lake of Constance, 
which it traverses. It abandons the lake atits south- 
western extremity, forms the magnificent Falls of the 
Rhine (already noted), supplies the boundary between 
Switzerland and Baden, so far as Basle; then wider, 
lower, and with many islands, takes its final course 
northwestward through Germany and Holland to the 
sea. 

The source of the Rhone is only separated by the 
single canton of Tessin from that of the Rhine, 
though running in so widely different a direction. 
Coming first into existence at the great Rhone Gla- 
cier, at the northeast of the canton Valais, it traces 
almost the entire length of that canton southwest- 
ward, by Leuk, Sion, etc., to Martigny. From Mar- 
tigny it sheers almost directly northward by St. 
Maurice, flowing into the Lake of Geneva at its east- 
ern point, Villeneuve, near Chillon. It can not be 
said to empty into Lake Leman, however; as it stub- 
bornly preserves its current and even the color of 
its water throughout the entire lake to the débouch- 
ure at Geneva. After leaving Geneva it soon enters 
France, within which country it pursues its pictur- 
esque course to the Gulf of Lyons and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The third river in importance is unquestionably 
the Aar, which has its rise in the noble mountains of 
the canton Uri, passing westward through the Ber- 
nese Oberland, forming a link between the Lake of 
Brienz and the Lake of Thun to the capital at Berne, 
Thence it crosses upper Berne, Soleure and Aargau, 
emptying into the Rhine at near Waldschutt. 

Though the wildly magnificent Inn displays most 
of its glories in the Tyrol, yet the wonderful valley 
of that river, the Innthal, extends in a northeasterly 
direction entirely across the great canton of the 
Grisons to enter the Tyrol by Zernitz, Sus, Martins- 
bruck and the wondrous Finstermunz Pass, literally 
the property of the two countries. Of the minor 
rivers, which, as already indicated, are many and most 
picturesque, space will not at present allow of enter- 
ing even upon such particulars as the foregoing, 
and passing, as things understood, many notable 
natural features necessarily involved in the existence 
of the preceding,— it becomes now the object of 
next consequence to the body of readers as well as 
to the body of travelers, briefly but carefully to 
sketch a few of the more popular and otners of the 
more politic routes for entering and traversing this 
veritable wild “land of faerie.” In doing this, refer- 
ence is had to different authorities — liberally to the 
Zurich book, some time since referred to—and in a 
considerable degree to the personal experiences of 
the writer, and some habit of guiding travel in that 
direction. 

By far the most popular route of all for entering 
Switzerland, is and probably must ever be through 
Geneva—that city being not only in itself most in- 
teresting, but presenting the tempting near neigh- 
borhood of Lake Leman, Chillon, Mont Blanc, and 
the Vale of Chamouny. This is especially applicable 
of course to those coming down from Paris, or up 
from Lyons and the Mediterranean, and intending to 
work eastward into Germany. From Geneva is to 
be made the great Mont Blanc excursion, with, in 
the large majority of cases, return to that city. 
Thence also can be made the splendid excursion by 
boat, the whole length of the lake, by Lausanne, 
Vevay, Chillon, etc., to Villeneuve, Here, for those 
making only this slight inroad into the White Alps, 
often follows the taking of train at Lausanne, or at 
Geneva, to the various points of interest at and 
about the lake of Neufchatel; thence onward by rail 
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to Zurich, northward to Schaffhausen, the Falls of 
the Rhine, Constance, the lake of the same name, 
and Lindau, at which point the Swiss tour closes and 
Germany is entered in the direction for Munich and 
the Bavarian Highlands. Or rail may be taken from 
Geneva principally through France to Basle, with 
after proceedings as before, with passage on from 
Basle to Strasbourg, Baden-Baden and that portion 
of Germany. Or rail may be taken at Geneva or 
Lausanne, northeastward, to Fribourg and to Berne, 
the capital of the confederation. Thence southeast- 
ward by rail, to Thun, at the commencement of the 
Bernese Oberland; thence by boat on the Lake of 
Thun to Interlaken, with, in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, the Jungfrau, Grindelwald Glaciers, and 
many other objects there previously pointed out. 
From Interlaken, by 
boat on the Lake of 
Brienz, and by dili- 
gence over the Bru- 
nig Pass, to Lucerne 
and the lake of that 
name, to Pilatus, the 
Rhigi, etc., — with 
option from Lucerne 
of proceeding south- 
ward by Fluelen over 
the St. Gothard Pass 
to Italy, or north by 
rail to Zurich, with 
after proceedings as 
by previous route. 

Perhaps the most 
popular approach, 
after that by Geneva, 
is almost the reverse 
—that of those who 
have been traveling 
in northern and east- 
ern Germany, by rail 
from Munich to Lin- 
dau, on the Lake of 
Constance. At Lin- 
dau, boat may be 
taken on the lake to 
Constance; thence, 
by boat down the 
Rhine to Schaffhau- 
sen, near the Falls 
of the Rhine; thence 
rail to Zurich (with 
after proceedings to 
be indicated), or boat 
may be taken from 
Lindau to Romans- 
horn, and thence rail 
by Winterthur to Zu- 
rich. Or from Lin- 
dau to Rorschach 
by boat, with after 
rail nearly as before. 
Or proceeding as be- 
fore to Schaff hausen 
and the Falls of the 
Rhine, on thence. by 
rail to Basle, with 
option of proceeding 
to Neufchatel, to Ge- 
neva, or by nearly 
any of the earlier 
preceding routes, re- 
versed. 

Having arrived at 
Zurich, by the pre- 
vious routes—apart from the interest of the city 
itself and the lake —the option of routes for going 
onward is so extensive as to be literally embarrassing. 
Of course the most important of all is the favorite 
route thence —the Splugen, across to Italy. For 
this, rail is taken by the Upper Lake of Zurich, the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, Sargans, Ragatz, etc., to Coire, 
capital of the Grisons. Thence by diligence or 
private carriage to Thusis, and to Splugen, at the 
summit of the Pass. From Splugen, optional routes 
down the Grand Pass and Gulf of the Cardinelle, to 
Chiavenna, nearly at the head of the Lake of Como 
—or by the St. Bernardino route through the Val 
Masocco, to Bellinzona, at near the head of Lago 
Maggiore. It is from Zurich, also, that route is 
taken by boat on the lake to Richterschwyl; thence 
diligence to Einsiedeln, with its miraculous Black 
Virgin; thence same conveyance to Schwitz, capital 
of the canton of the same name; thence to Arth 








(for non-rail ascent of the Rhigi), and to Kussnacht, 
to Lucerne, the lake of that name, and the various 
optional routes connected with it. Of course, also 
from Zurich, rail may be taken direct to Basle, and 
the same alternations of travel thence already in- 
dicated in previous routes. — Henry Morford. 
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* PICTURESQUE EUROPE.”— THREE MORE 
FINE PICTURES. 








WE continue, in the present number, the series 
already inaugurated under the above title, of strik- 
ing scenes in the old world,— and have the pleasure 
of presenting no less than three characteristic pic- 
tures well conveying the special charms of favorite 





MAXIMILIAN’'S TOWER, SUABIA. 


sections. In the largest, “The Nunnery of Ottilien- 
berg, Alsace,” something of the grand, approaching 
to the terrible, is reached, as it is no easy task to 
Icok up at the height crowned with the fine old 
building, and then down into the gulf beneath, 
without some suspicion of a shudder. In reference 
to the location of this impressive picture, it should 
be said that some portions of that Alsace which 
the German armies swept away from the French 
dominion, in the conflict of 1870-71, have features 
of the picturesque in scenery strongly reminding 
the traveler of similar portions among the Alps of 
the Engadine, the passes of the Tyrol, or the wilder 
scenes of the Apennines. Among the most striking 
of these, the traveler finds the Nunnery of Ottilien- 
berg, not very distant from Strasbourg, and having 
many of the peculiar features of similar structures 
along the Brenner Pass of the Tyrol, between Trent 
and Botzen, where one sees religious houses throned 








on the tops of cliffs that seem as if they could never 
be scaled under any circumstances, and fortresses 
frowning yet higher, where certainly no armed man 
in his senses would have thought of climbing, in 
the most violent days of the Middle Ages. The 
Ottilienberg Nunnery (in German, “ Nonnenkloster 
auf dem Ottilienberge,’’) stands at the salubrious 
height of 2,100 feet above the sea level, and seems to 
have been built and named, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, by the Grand Duke Udal- 
rich, in honor of his daughter Ottilie, who grew 
tired of the pomp of a court and the sighings of 
ardent lovers, and desired to find a secure retreat 
from the world. If there is anything in location, we 
may believe that she found it, on the top of these 
inaccessible rocks; though there have been those 
who claimed that the 
Evil One finds no 
difficulty in climbing 
the most perilous 
heights and little in 
creeping in at the 
minutest holes. It 
is a shade doubtful 
whether, as a relig- 
ious house, it is at 
present so favorably 
located, within the 
bounds of Germany 
and therefore within 
the power of Bis- 
marck and Emperor 
William, as when it 
lay within the realm 
and rule of Catholic 
France, always one 
of the most ardent 
and devoted of the 
daughters of Rome. 

History and archi- 
tecture seem a trifle 
at variance, in the 
massive pile, ‘“‘ Maxi- 
milian’s Tower,” as 
it stands in the midst 
of the rugged and 
wondrous scenery of 
Suabia, and credited ° 
with having given 
shelter to that mon- 
arch in many of his 
hunting - expeditions 
in that wild neigh- 
borhood; while the 
supplemental build- 
ing would seem to 
the ordinary eye to 
be of a much later 
time. 

There can be no 
question whatever of 
the sweet, sad har- 
mony of the whole 
view contained in the 
third picture of this 
series, entitled “The 
Dole of St. Peter.” 
Only a few leagues 
southward from the 
grand old city of Nu- 
remberg, it displays 
the Saracen recollec- 
tions of the Crusades 
in the spire of the 
old church tower, while the Hospital itself has the 
steep roofs and overhanging gables of some cen- 
turies later, and the landscape the dusky luxuriance 
of wood and mossed turf so well known in the 
Bohemian Wald and in all the grand forests stretch- 
ing thence to the Lake of Constance. 
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“4A MOTHER OF EGYPT.” 


THAT sculptor, who as mark of Pharaoh's pride 
Chiseled those wondrous cenotaphs of old, 
In which the dusky marble seems to have died, 
And warm flesh sprung from out the surface cold, — 
Ne’er moulded form more perfect than to-day 
The Egyptian mother in brief glimpse can show, 
Beside that Nile, whose ages pass away, 
But change nor mar its history or its flow. 
And who but she, devoted as a slave, 
Fond as a bride, to love's supreme behest, 
Could bear her child, in mode so strong and brave, 
And such a graceful dream of wearied rest ? 
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WASHINGTON'S APPOINTMENT AND TAK- 
ING COMMAND. 

THE 2d day of July, 1875, witnessec the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the taking command of the 
Continental army, by George Washington, at Char- 
lestown, Massachusetts, closely following the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, and at the moment when the advan- 
tages thus far secured by the patriots at Lexington, 
Concord, Ticonderoga, and in the stubborn defense 
at Bunker Hill, might so easily have all been lost by 
a single mismovement in selecting the directing 
spirit for the long strug- 





gle to follow. In recog- 
nition of the anniversary 
a brief examination of 
the circumstances sur- 
rounding this appoint- 
ment is imperatively 
necessary — the more 
markedly so, from the 
fact that current com- 
ments on the event are 
very much in the habit 
of taking such a tone as 
would be proper if there 
had really been no op- 
tion between the choice 
of the young Virginian 
colonel and the leaving 
of the little patriot army 
entirely without man- 
agement. 

What Colonel George 
Washington had been, 
up to that time, person- 
ally and in the eyes of 
his countrymen, is rea- 
sonably well known to 
the body of readers, 
though even upon this 
point a few words of re- 
minder may not be out 
of place. Principally, 
aside from his position 
as a member of an old 
and honored family, res- 
ident at Mt. Vernon and 
other seats in Virginia, 
he was distinguished (1) 
for the mental and bod- 
ily vigor involved in his 
entering at so early an 
age upon frontier sur- 
veying service for Lord 
Fairfax, traversing the 
then unexplored wilds 
of the Alleghanies, and 
meeting privations of 
the severest kind with a 
courage and patience 
impossible to exagger- 
ate; (2) for the eminent 
services rendered while 
in command of the Vir- 
ginia militia (whence his 
title of colonel), to Gen. 
Braddock and his forces, 
in the disastrous cam- 
paign westward to Fort 
Duquesne, ending in the 
fatal combat known as 
“ Braddock’s Defeat,” 
and in the remainder of 
the troops unslaugh- 
tered by the French and 
Indians being literally 
saved from destruction through the determined ac- 
tion and acute local knowledge of the young Vir- 
ginian ; (3) for his well-known and ardent patriotism, 
leading him to forego all the luxuries and advantages 
of his wealthy and aristocratic position, and to make 
light of allegiance to a nation with which all the tra- 
ditions of himself and his family had been so proudly 
and loyally associated — the moment that he recog- 
nized oppression and saw the time for meeting it 
with energy: . 

Such, personally and militarily, was the position 
held by Washington at the time of this momentous 
selection, with an added element demanding recog- 
nition, in the fact that he was himself a delegate 
from Virginia to the Continental Congress, holding 
its first meeting at Philadelphia on the very day of 


the taking of Ticonderoga (1oth May, 1775), and 
claiming for the first time, as a body, to represent 
and harmonize the varying interests of the periled 
colonies just becoming states. And it is by no 
means true, as many have supposed, that from the 
first movement in that direction there was any 
marked advantage held by Washington over other 
officers, making his selection a foregone conclusion. 
Necessarily, the antagonism between the sections, 
making the Eastern States and the Southern quasi- 
enemies throughout the century now just concluded, 
had already begun to make itself manifest. From 








THE DOLE OF ST. PETER, BOHEMIAN WALD. 


the Adams family, at first, there was no friendship 
for the Virginian, and no direct opposition; though 
the most important of its members, John Adams, is 
believed eventually to have favored and possibly in- 
cited the nomination by Maryland. The opposition 
of the hotter-headed of the family, Samuel Adams, 
by no means died out, at the nomination or there- 
after —as was only too painfully manifest in 1777-8, 
when the movements for the removal of Washington 
from the command are known to have been warmly 
urged by him, if not, indeed, originated. A still 
more dangerous stumbling-block, however, lay in 
the desire of John Hancock, the type aristocrat of 
his time, and temperamentally born to rule, to secure 
the command-in-chief for himself. Fortunately, out 








of this grew no such consequences as those devel- 





oped in Georgia, a year or two later, when the Presi- 
dent of the Council of that State, Button Gwinnet, 
had similar aspirations as against the successful 
claimant, General Lachlan McIntosh, leading to a 
duel in which the first was killed and the latter 
driven from Georgia. 

Nor is it true, as many have believed, that there 
was any lack of promising material from which to 
select the commmander-in-chief. When the vote was 
taken, two days before Bunker Hill, Joseph Warren, 
honored of all men, and with apparent military tal- 
ents of the first order, was still alive, and a heavy 
pressure in his direction 
might well have been ex- 
pected — possibly would 
have been, experienced, 
but for the aims of Han- 
cock. Israel Putnam 
was, up to this period, 
much more famous in 
arms than the Virginia 
colonel; and had the 
choice been made _ by 
Congress after the re- 
ceipt of the news of 
Bunker Hill, there would 
have been much proba- 
bility of his selection. 
Charles Lee, late a gen- 
eral in the Hungarian, 
Portuguese and English 
services, who had liter- 
ally thrown his commis- 
sion in the face of King 
George for the patriot 
cause, had claims and 
flattering expectations, 
the dissatisfied retention 
of which afterward de- 
stroyed his usefulness 
and brought him to dis- 
honor. And there were 
well-known advocates 
of the claims of Artemas 
Ward, of Massachusetts, 
Philip Schuyler, of New 
York, and at least two 
or three others (simul- 
taneously with Washing- 
ton’s elevation to the 
command-in-chief made 
major-generals), promis- 
ing fierce debate and 
long delay, if no worse 
division. 

How, out of all this, 
there came, on June 15, 
1775, aN unanimous se- 
lection of George Wash- 
ington as commander- 
in-chief, who may at 
this time pretend to say ? 
Such was the fact, how- 
ever; the Hour had 
come, and the Man had 
come with it. Washing- 
ton accepted the po- 
sition, with diffidence 
but without hesitation, 
and making his prepara- 
tions as rapidly as pos- 
sible, took command, as 
already noted, in seven- 
teen days thereafter, on 
the 2d of July. The 
British held Boston, and 
with it, Breed’s and Bun- 
ker hills, the result of the 17th of June. The Con- 
tinental army was beleaguering it very closely, how- 
ever, their 14,000 men stretching from Roxbury on 
the right to the Mystic River on the left; and, though 
deficient in arms, ammunition and discipline, earnest 
in the cause, and with a proud recollection yet lin- 
gering of the fortnight earlier in which they had 
humbled Gage at Bunker Hill. That taking com- 
mand, at Cambridge, though all the omens could not 
then be read, was one of the events making and 
moving nations; and in the light of after events, 
and the proof furnished that one of God’s appointed 
instruments then assumed the place to which he was 
entitled, and in which he had his great work to do 
for his country and mankind—who shall point us 





out a more momentous and impressive spectacle ? 
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EAST WIND AND WEST. 


A CHILL, gray mist — one shivering tree, 
When never a green bud waketh ; 

Wild, rocky crags, where piteously 
The heart of the great sea breaketh ; 

A flash of light, and into the night 
The ill-omened petrel is flying, 

For out of the cloud, to mast and to shroud, 
T can hear the east wind sighing ! 


A warm, soft sky — a blossom-bowed tree, 
A nest in its topmost branches ; 
And ledges of green, a flower-starred lea, 
Bright sands, where the brave ship launches ! 
Far over the blue flies a happy sea-mew ,— 
The bows to the billows are drifting, 
And hark! there’s a sound of the glad ‘‘ outward bound,” 
As the west wind a white sail is lifting ! 
—E£. E. Brown. 
o> ——_—_——_- 


THOUGHT TRAVELS. 


It is a stormy day. The children, tired of more 
civilized amusement below stairs, have been on a 
raid to the garret, and have just come down laden 
with spoils. My study table holds one trophy, at 
least, from its dusty and cobwebbed stores, which 
the little revelers have left behind, in their butterfly 
search for pleasure. An old globe, the companion of 
my school-days, yellow and scarred by time, but more 
eloquent now than it could be in the days when it 
came to me an epitome of geographical survey. 

Here, in the heart of every continent but Europe, 
are the great blank spaces which later researches 
have been so industriously filling up. My ancient 
friend, standing over against me in the glow of the 
firelight, has its watery hemisphere rolled unto my 
field of vision, as though, left to itself all these years, 
the north pole had tipped over with the world’s 
weight of continents clustering against it; and were 
it not for the taper point of South America (which 
only reaches far enough over this side to throw 
Patagonia into the balance), and Australia, empress 
of islands, lying full in sight among her subjects, 
one might think that the sea had forgotten its 
bounds, and returned again to cover the earth. But 
our bold navigators, cruising among the icebergs, 
discovered, since this chart was made, some solid 
walls of rock about the south pole, showing that 
ages ago the Creator “stretched the line upon it” 
here also. In truth, we might write down names 
enough on the tracery of shore of which they tell 
us, to give it quite an explored look, if the eternal 
desolation reigning there was not better set forth as 
it is pictured here, a waste of water. Australia, too, 
once a bare outline, is yielding up the secrets of her 
domain, and the tide of civilization has swept as far 
inland in proportion to her area, as it has in conti- 
nents much older in the world’s history. 

But these “unexplored regions” are dwindling 
fast. They are already too small for the fair, clear 
letters which label them here, and gave such stupen- 
dous license to the dreams of my childhood. What 
a world they made for themselves out of this waste 
material of old map-makers! Alas for the boys and 
girls of this age! Is there a quarter of this habita- 
ble earth where a respectable family of giants could 
hide without fear of interviewers? Could a tribe of 
fairies (who were large real-estate owners in my 
time) find refuge now on any island of the sea with- 
out being called upon to state their views on annexa- 
tion, or make arrangements for ceding some one of 
its flowery corners for a coaling station? Even 
sleepy old Asia has taken to railroads and tele- 
graphs; and the travelers who are overrunning 
Africa, have, by the latest advices, wiped out the 
last of my vast barbaric cities, and will soon have 
that wonder-land paralleled out and labeled as neatly 
as the great foursquare counties of our young States. 
Have not they plucked up the Mountains of the 
Moon by the roots, and pitched them about the 
sources of the Nile, with an utter disregard to that 
far more romantic arrangement of them I find on 
this old globe? One after another these men come 
back, each with his own assortment of African stories 
and scenery, and forever after, the world must look 
through their eyes, while the children (should any 
be found of that almost extinct phase of humanity) 
must hie them away to those few desolate acres 
around the poles, where, hemmed in by icebergs and 
curtained by night full half the year, Fancy may 
build her palaces and keep her festivals in peace. 

Setting aside this as something the world as well as 
human hearts must outgrow, it is quite as curious to 
trace one’s acquaintance with fact. The history of a 


child’s gradual exploration of the world we live in, 
would be quite as entertaining as its dreams. Leav- 
ing out of sight the mere words which are some- 
times dignified by the title of geography, we might 
sweep this old globe bare and make a new map for it, 
outlining the continents and their divisions, and 
tracing each mountain chain and river in the order 
they first appeared to us out of their original chaos. 

In such a beginning there is for us all but a little 
spot of land large enough for mother and the cradle. 
Home soon enlarges the horizon of life; we creep 
to its borders and look over; field and wood, garden 
path and highway open out into new longings and 
delights. But the world is flat. It always is when 
looked at from cradles. The sky shuts down over it 
like a dome which one might touch by traveling far 
enough. 

But the first earnest question takes us a huge 
stride forward. I think my world must have been 
round from a very early period of my life, for I re- 
member so little of its early flatness, — that delight- 
ful time when childish philosophy takes such rest 
and comfort in its own decisions. 

Where it gained its first dimly traced continents, is 
a fact that memory has let slip. Knowledge pours 
in upon the mind so much faster in those early days 
than when Faith, glad-hearted and open-eyed, has 
been pushed aside to make more room for the judg- 
ment-bar of Reason. The size, weight, color and 
use of the most ordinary objects are to be learned, 
and the little hand is never stretched out or the eyes 
opened without a new or intensified impression from 
the outer world. All the five senses are busy laying 
foundations ; surveying a new country, and learning 
its habits and language with the energy and industry 
of few older explorers. I remember, however, when 
this old globe seemed first to swing out into space, 
as a planet wrapped in its seas and canopied with 
clouds. Then came its girdle of perpetual green at 
the equator, fading out into the dreary whiteness of 
the poles. Night after night, lying down to sleep 
after a sweet nursery prayer, making a hush for seri- 
ous thoughts, a feeling of awe stole over me as I re- 
membered how the great round world was heaving 
silently over, and bringing its hills up against the 
pleasant face of the sun, left him to shine on other 
countries far away. 

A great river or two watered the earth at that day. 
The Amazon came first out of obscurity, and found 
its appointed channel across South America. It was 
a path for the Christopher Columbus of my child- 
hood, a neighbor of ours who navigated the stream 
and opened up a vast field in which my childish 
imagination ran riot. South America had stood en- 
tirely empty up to that time; but afterward I may 
say it held a monopoly of. the animal kingdom, and 
their size, variety and numbers may account in some 
measure for the sparseness of other population. 

It was some time in those early years I found Lon- 
don on the other side of the sea. It came full grown 
into my field of vision in one evening’s story. I re- 
member it well !— our sailor-brother’s welcome back 
to the old home, after his first voyage; the blazing 
fire, the family circle (unbroken then) which gath- 
ered about it to listen to our hero’s tale. He hada 
portion for all. Docks, shipping, warehouses and a 
world-wide commerce for the ancient captain who 
came in to hear our sailor “spin his yarn.” Mother 
was treated to Westminster Abbey, Hyde Park and a 
sight of the Queen, and father to a visit to the Par- 
liament House. The Tower and the British Museum 
were served up to the boys in snatches, as they could 
get it between the dissertations of their elders, dur- 
ing which, and out of it all, the quiet child who sat 
so wide awake on brother Jack’s knee, had time and 
ample materials to build the most marvelous city the 
world ever saw or ever will see. Miles upon miles of 
palaces and castles with “their cloud-capt towers” 
(which bore a striking family resemblance to the ar- 
chitecture of the Arabian Nights) ; ships whose masts 
raked the sky; vast churches awful in their grandeur 
and loneliness and full of graves, a fact based on 
Jack’s vivid description of the “storied urns and ani- 
mated busts” to be found therein. And leading to it 
all, a wonderful bridge where the lord mayor con- 
tinually sat, all in his robes of state, watching the 
city. This last item comes of Whittington and his 
Cat, of whom I heard then for the first time ; and he 
had to go into the picture in a very crude state, 
there being no time to question about the new hero 
in such a hubbub of talk. 

But I find now, on looking back, that, with all 





its unreality, the London of that first dream stood 


longer than most of my early fancies. To be sure, it 
had no homes or common people for a long time, or 
much surrounding country. But the time came to 
take kings and warriors down from their pedestals, 
and look at them as men of like passions with our- 
selves. Then the world began to change for me. 
Ah, it is the multitudes who claim our compassion, 
as the years roll on and we see the horizon of Time 
widening out into Eternity ! 

My world is peopling fast. New landscapes, in 
endless vistas, open out into every land. Each 
season gives its yearly illustration to my senses, of 
life in countries I have never seen. The little robin 
on my maple, singing his glad notes of welcome to 
April blossoms of last year, led me away on an or- 
nithological tour of observation, which will take me 
quite around the world before I get through. His 
family connections were large and widespread; and 
before I traced out his cousinship to one and another 
of varying plumage and title, I fell in with some in- 
teresting acquaintances hailing from Africa. A jour- 
ney with Moffat took me to their home; and once 
there, Livingston and Baker beckoned me on, until 
weeks have flown by and find me still in the heart of 
that once mysterious continent. I have become as 
familiar with the gorillas and their immediate con- 
nections as I ever wish to be with that portion of 
our family; and with a vivid picture of the gnats, 
snakes and mosquitoes which have dispossessed the 
fairies of my childhood, I am thankful to gaze on 
the wonders of these once “unexplored regions,” 
without leaving my study table and easy chair. 

— Grace Benedict. 
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TROUBLESOME SERVANTS OF OLD. 

THERE seems to prevail an idea, fostered by the 
many publications on the subject, that the “ servant- 
girl of the period” is something out of the ordinary 
course of nature — that the ill-temper, the untidiness, 
the carelessness, the general disregard of the inter- 
ests of the employer, which to-day keep their mis- 
tresses in a state of chronic vexation and discourage- 
ment, are something springing out of the habits of 
modern society, and unknown to the generations 
who have preceded us. Meanwhile, it is very possi- 
ble that the servant-girl of to-day is really no worse 
than her predecessor of a century ago, and that the 
kitchen-tyrant of a century ago was no worse than 
her predecessor of a corresponding earlier period. 
Here and there a glimpse comes to us, in the old 
housekeeping books of the notable dames of Eng- 
land, strongly pointing in that direction; and in a 
work of another country and language, lately fallen 
under notice, we are advised that the state of war 
between the mistress and the maid at least preceded 
the invention of gunpowder, though not of that gun- 
powdery temper which always lies at the bottom of 
the worst difficulties. 

We translate, in illustration, from a chronicle of 
life in Suabia, far back in what we designate as the 
“Middle Ages,” a concise picture of the “help” of 
that period; given, of course, by an employer, and 
therefore requiring a grain of salt in the digesting ; 
but so life-like, that the language might be used, 
with only slight exaggeration, of many a household 
of this day. 

It is the wife of the seneschal of Fichtenbourg, in 
the Suabian Mountains, who sums up her past do- 
mestics in this forcible manner; and she does so, to 
a new-comer into her service, in recognition of the 
fact that she bears a somewhat hard name in the 
country as a severe employer and a scolding mis- 
tress. 

“Sit there,”’ she said to Rose; “I have two words 
to say to thee. Listen well. 

“1 know that they say of me that I conduct myself 
badly with my domestics; that I am very violent ; 
and that in the space of five years I have changed 
servants twenty times. It is that which they repeat, 
all the country over. But they do not say one word 
of the faults which those servants have displayed. 
I am about to give thee a recital, for illustration. 

“The first, Brigitte—but I will not give thee 
more of their names, because I do not wish to make 
for them any worse reputation than is necessary — 
only to place their faults before thine eyes. Brigitte, 
who, I think, excited my anger the most violently of 
all, was haughty and self-willed, would know every- 
thing better than myself, and was never wrong. 
One day she cooked me an omelette to the point of 
reducing it to charcoal; and meanwhile such was her 








impudence and obstinacy, that she maintained to 
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me that it was as yellow as gold, and that it would 
be impossible to eat it in any other condition. Upon 
this, the blood mounted a little to my head, and I 
took her to the door! 

‘“‘The second was mean and careless, was never 
content with anything, and always complaining and) 
morose. She always presented a figure as if she had 
been moulded out of wormwood. She had always 
some fault to find with her food. She reproached 
me unceasingly for the long duration of her work 
and the small amount of her wages. At last I lost 
patience, and I said to her: ‘ Wretch, get out of this! 
— look for some other place where thou canst pro- 
cure more money and less work !’ 

“The third was laziness personified. I thought 
that I should never live to see the termination of any 
work that she had commenced. When she wiped a 
pot, the moss would have had time to grow at the 
bottom of it. She was too lazy to stoop. When she 
had swept the chamber, she left lying [on the floor] 
the broom and the brush, and passed ten times be- 
fore them without picking them up and putting in 
their places ; it was always myself who was obliged 
to put them in a corner. Every morning she failed 
to wake. I was obliged to repeat the call to her 
more than ten times: ‘Come, then!— get up, lazi- 
ness!’ It seemed almost necessary that the angel 
should come to wake her with his trumpet. I think 
that if I had left her to herself, she would be sleeping 
yet! Who, then, could be satisfied with such a do- 
mestic? I told her to leave the house; and if she 
was too lazy for that, I would put her out on a wheel- 
barrow. 

“The fourth was a glutton. The cream and the 
butter, the meat and the lard —they were in no more 
safety near her, than in the neighborhood of a cat. 
One day in spring, a Sunday afternoon, I wished to 
go to meet my husband, who was returning from a 
campaign. I was but a little distance from the 
chateau, when I turned, and I saw a thick smoke 
issuing from the chimney. Icame back immediately, 
and what did I see on entering the kitchen? My 
pearl sat before the fire with a great dish full of 
cooked apples before her. Great Heaven! — what 
should I have done? I made her leave the house 
with a certain rapidity. Who would have kept a 
creature so untrustworthy, a single night longer? 

“The fifth was dirty. It is true that on Sundays 
and féte-days she made herself as fine as a peacock ; 
but on work-days she was never covered with any- 
thing else than dirt and rags. If they had stuffed 
her, and then placed her in a field, not a doubt that 
she would have frightened away the birds and that 
even the wild boars would have fled from approach. 
That girl complained to the chevalier, who told me 
that it was entirely improper and dangerous to have 
so terrible an object made the first thing upon which 
those should fix their eyes who came to the chateau. 

“ The sixth was forgetful, inattentive, and inquieted 
herself very little with my work. She never thought 
of anything; and I was obliged to repeat to her, 
every day, that which she had to do. She broke for 
me more dishes and plates than there were days in 
the year. She left the spoons in the dish-water ; 
one day I discovered one in the pig-trough, and one 
of the pigs had entirely broken it. Very soon after, 
she broke me a glass. I heard the crash, and I ran 
at once to the kitchen. But she had had time to 
hide the fragments, and she denied the breaking. I 
searched for a long time without effect ; but she was 
not yet keen enough for me. She had thrown the 
pieces into the dish-water, whence I drew them out, 
but not without driving a splinter of glass into my 
finger. I fell into a great rage. ‘Thou seest,’ I ex- 
claimed to her, ‘the splinters of glass with which 
thou mightest strangle my pigs! But before I let 
them swallow thy dirty water and thy broken glass, 
I make thee swallow them thyself!’ She fled. 

“The seventh was as curious and lying as a mag- 
pie. She always listened at the doors. All that 
passed in the house she repeated, and thus occa- 
sioned many quarrels and disputes. If one wished 
to make anything known promptly to all the coun- 
try, nothing else was necessary than to confide it to 
her: one was thus spared the cost of a publication. 
She was a horrible liar, who pleased herself in exag- 
gerating everything and never seemed to be able to 
finish. Meanwhile—Pshaw! Listen!—there goes 
the bell! it is for me. I am forced to interrupt my- 
self. I am very sorry. During three entire hours I 
should be able to entertain thee with the charac- 
ters of these girls. We will reserve the rest for to- 


Really it would seem that the old German chroni- 
cler had succeeded in grouping here, nearly all the 
worst faults charged to-day upon what the London 
satirist made a reputation a few years ago by paint- 
ing as the “greatest plague in life,’ —and that, for 
such a picture to have been drawn so long ago, all 
these faults may have existed and even been notori- 
ous. Later developments have shown the fallacy of 
the old claim that “every generation grows weaker 
and wiser,” and that the men of past ages were larger 
in frame and stature than the moderns who pass be- 
fore our eyes: it may be something to the advantage 
of the age, if we can believe that in this particular 
item of domestic trouble and unhappiness, we are no 
worse off than were our remote ancestors of the 
“good old times.” — Fohn Hay Furness. 
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MODERN INGENUOUSNESS. 





AN upward glance of a lustrous eye — 
A turn of the head with graceful art — 

A witching motion of small, white hands — 
I looked, — and away had flown my heart. 


An earnest word in a murmured tone — 
A sigh that seemed more than half a tear; 

I leant me down but to catch the breath, 
And thought — my good angel hovers near. 


Then the old, old story I told her o'er; 
But back she started with pretty surprise, 

And these are the words that she uttered low, 
As she modestly dropped her tale-telling eyes: 


‘* Why, mon ami, who'd have thought of this ? 
I never dreamed of your passion, before ! 
I’ve one husband already ; and don't you see — 
The law won't allow me to have any more!” 
— Elizabeth A. Davis. 
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PRESTER FOHN. 





IT was a fine thing to travel in those stay-at-home 
day, before Columbus saw “the dashing, silver flash- 
ing surges of San Salvador,’ when every explorer 
could tell what stories he pleased without fear of 
being contradicted. Indeed, the more stories they 
told, the more popular they were ; and beside some 
of these narratives, the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments appear rather humdrum and commonplace 
reading. 

Among the medizval myths of which every trav- 
eler issued a fresh edition, that of Prester John is 
perhaps the least known to general readers. The 
very name has a sound of empty air, as though it 
were something to conjure with; and to many, the 
idea of attaching any local habitation to it in the 
shape of a body, has not occurred. But in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Prester John was 
as veritable a personage as the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias—a sort of semi-civilized, semi-Christian mon- 
arch, who had under him “many Kynges and many 
Yles, and many dyverse folk of dyverse condiciouns.” 

In wading through the accounts of this potentate, 
one involuntarily wishes that the writers had been 
taught to spell in their youth; and that old English 
Munchausen, Sir John Mandevil, knt, is especially 
ingenious in his kaleidoscopic transpositions of the 
alphabet, until the legacy of Cadmus is transformed 
into a hopeless conundrum. But unwearied patience 
sometimes disentangles a few pearls, and the story 
of Prester John is really worth the trouble. 

Some vague and undefined region in the interior 
of Asia, of no particular latitude and longitude, and 
inhabited by a species of mongrel Tartars, was sup- 
posed to be ruled by a royal priest, or a priestly 
monarch, called Prester John. How the name came 
to him is quaintly told by Mandevil: 

“TI trowe that yee know wel y now, and have herd 
saye wherefore this Emperour is clept Prester John. 
But nathales for hem that knowen not, I schalle seye 
zou the cause. It was somtyme an Emperour there 
that was a worthi and a fulle noble Prynce, that 
hadde Cristene Knyghtes in his companye, as he 
hathe that is now. So it befelle that he hadde gret 
list for to see the Service in the Chirche among 
Cristen men. And than dured Cristendom beyonde 
the see, alle Turkye, Surrye, Tartarie, Jerusalem, 





Egypte. So it befelle that this Emperour came, with 
a Cristene Knyghte with hem, into a Chirche in 
Egypte; and it was the Saturday in Wyttson woke. 
And the Bishop made ordres. And he beheld, and 


listend the servyse fulle tenty fly. And he askede 
the Cristene Knyghte what men of Degree thie 





morrow.” 


scholden ben, that the Prelate had before him. And 


Palestyne, Arabye, Halappe, and alle the Lond of 


the Knyghte answerde and seyde that thie scholde 

ben Prestes. And than the Emperour seyde that he 

wolde no longer ben clept Kyng ne Emperour, but 

Preest; and that he wolde have the name of the 

first Preest that went out of the Chirche; and his 

name was John. And so evere more sithens, he is 

clept Prester John.” 

The description of Prester John’s dominions and 

surroundings is a richly illuminated scroll, or a piece 

of historical tapestry blazing with gold and gems. 

Semi-barbaric magnificence runs riot in this Asiatic 

court ; and from end to end of the fabulous domain, 

miracles stalk abroad in such very open day, that 

surprise only comes when no miracles are recorded ; 

and the king who made silver and gold at Jerusalem 

as plenteous as stones, pales before the gorgeous ex- 

travagance of Prester John. It is perfectly delicious, 
to read of the riotous grandeur of this mythical 

kingdom, which is only “ not so rich as the Lond of 
the grete Chane” (China) by reason of the mer- 

chants’ visits being fewer, on account of the long 
journey and the perils by sea. In that favored Isle 

of Cathay, the traveler declares, ‘‘men find every- 
thing that is needful to man —cloth of gold, of silk, 
and spicerie.” Man’s wants have increased some- 
what since then — he wants a great deal here below, 
and generally wants it a long time. 

In the realm of Prester John, not only were gold 
and silver little accounted of, as in the days of Solo- 
mon, but precious stones of immense size were made 
into plates, dishes and cups. Other marvels, the 
writer naively says, were ‘too cumbrous and too 
long to putten in scripture of Bokes.” The em- 
peror’s palace was so magnificent, that human imag- 
ination could scarcely compass the like. Above the 
chief tower were two round pommels of gold; and 
in each of them “two carbuncles grete and large, 
that schynen fulle brighte upon the nyght.” The 
principal gates of this Aladdin-like palace were of 
sardonyx, with borders and bars of ivory: the win- 
dows in the halls and rooms were of crystal; some 
of the tables were of emerald, some of amethyst and 
some of gold, full of precious stones. The steps of 
the throne were of onyx, crystal, jasper, amethyst, 
sardonyx, cornelian, and chrysolite, bordered with 
fine gold and set with great oriental pearls and other 
precious stones. The pillars of the rooms were of 
gold and gems; and carbuncles were so plentiful, 
that they gave “grete lyght upon the nyght to alle 
peple.”’ 

The lord of all this wealth was a sort of Constan- 
tine the Magnificent ; and when he went into battle, 
there were no banners borne before him, but “three . 
Crosses of gold, fine, great, and high, full of precious 
stones, and every one of the Crosses was set in a 
chariot full richly arrayed.” Each cross was guarded 
by “ten thousand men of armes, and more than a 
hundred thousand men on foot.’”’ ‘“ And when there 
is no war, and he rideth in a private manner, then he 
hath borne before him but a Cross of tree, with no 
painting, and with neither gold nor silver, nor pre- 
cious stones: in remembrance that Jesu Christ suf- 
fered Dethe upon a Cros of tree. And he hathe 
borne before him also a platter of gold filled with 
earth, in token that his nobility, and his might, and 
his flesh shall turn to earth. And he hath borne 
before him also a vessel of silver full of noble jewels 
of gold full rich, and of precious stones, in token of 
his lordship, and of his nobility, and of his might.” 

Seventy-two kings acknowledged this great em- 
peror as lord; and these were themselves so mighty 
as to have kings under them. Family relations were 
somewhat complicated between this sovereign and 
the monarch of Cathay; for the chronicler states 
that “this Emperour Prester John takethe alle ways 
to his wif, the Doughtre of the grete Chane; and the 
grete Chane also in the same wise the Doughtre of 
Prester John. For theise 2 ben the grettest Lordes 
undir the Firmament.” 

One of the natural marvels of the country was a 
sea of gravel and sand that ebbed and flowed in 
great waves, like other seas, and was never still in 
any season. Beyond this sea, was ferra incognita — 
for it could not be passed by any manner of craft. 
Its lack of water, however, was amiably overlooked 
by the fishes, who took kindly to sand; and although 
not just the kind and shape found in ordinary seas, 
they were represented as “of right gode tast, and 
delycious to mannes mete.” 

Three days’ journey from the sea of gravel there 
were great mountains, from which flowed a stream 
that had its origin in Paradise —and this stream was 
full of precious stones without a drop of water. Be- 
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tween the mountains was a great plain of gravel; and 
every day, when the sun rose, small trees began to 
grow in the plain, and grew until midday bearing 
fruit —“ but no man dare take of that fruit, for it is a 
thing of fairie.” After midday, the trees decreased 
and entered again into the earth; so that, by the 
going down of the sun, they were seen no more — 
“and that is a great marvel.’’ Dreadful horned men 
lived in this desert, who did not speak, but grunted 
like pigs. 

The traveler’s imagination fairly ran riot in the 
matter of men and animals with which to people 
these enchanted wilds; and such horrible pictures 
were given of vice and uncleanliness in many of the 
isles that owned the sway of Prester John, that the 
sailor’s brief description of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of a new country, “‘ manners none, 
customs disgusting,” would serve remarkably well 
to cover as with a veil of charity whole pages of 
unprofitable detail. 

It is refreshing, after a dose of such unpleasant 
monsters, to read that “there is another isle, great, 
and good, and plenteous, where there are good folk 
and true, of good living after their belief, and of 
good faith. And although they cristened and have 
no perfect law, they are full of all virtue, and they 
eschew all vices, and all malice, and all sins.” 

The perils by sea that had to be encountered in 
order to reach the kingdom of the monarch-priest 
were sufficiently formidable; and among them were 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE.— LAMOUREUX. 
great rocks of adamant, that “of his propre nature 
drawethe Iren to him.” “And when ships with Bonds 
or Nayles of Iren with in hem,” attempted to pass 
the adamantine rocks, they were drawn irresistibly 
to them, “that never thei may go thens.” This has 
a decided flavor of the Arabian Nights; but the trav- 
eler himself had seen in that dangerous sea the ap- 
pearance of an island full of trees and bushes and 
thorns and briers — which, more ancient mariners 
than himself assured him, was an adamantine rock 
bristling over with the fragments of many doomed 
ships which had there stuck fast as no sand-bar had 
ever held them before. 

So, dreading the long voyage and the dreadful 
rocks with their greed of iron, the merchants took 
their treasures to Cathay because it was nearer; but 
even this was a year’s journey, by land and sea, from 
Genoa or Venice. 

Having described the numerous isles that com- 
posed the kingdom of Prester John, “and many 
grete marvels that were too long to tell, all both of 
his riches and his nobility, and of the grete plenty 
also of precious stones that he hath,” the traveler 
modestly declares that he can not speak properly of 
Paradise (supposed to be in that region), for he was 
not there. “It is far beyond,” he says, “and that 
forthinketh me; and also I was not worthy.” So 
that, although accused of taking monsters out of 
Pliny, miracles out of legends, and strange stories 
out of romances, there was a point at which the old 
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gentleman stopped; and the pathetic “I was not 
worthy,” seems to cover all the conceit and exag- 
geration in the narrative. — Ella Rodman Church. 
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“PICTORES IN THE FIRE,” 
MUSIC LESSON.” 
THIS winsome lady, in the first picture, by Lamou- 
reux, with the half-sad, half-merry, yet wholly tender 
and sweet face —what does she see in the dancing 
flames? Around her are the pretty and luxurious 
appointments of her own room; but her eyes heed 
not the gilt and satin, or the fierce eyes of the furry 
rugs lying near. The leaping waves of light bear a 
gallant ship, riding fearlessly the treacherous ele- 
ment; and as a coal crackles and falls, she hears the 
creaking of the cordage, the dull thud of a wave as 
it strikes the noble vessel, perhaps the “‘ Yo heave” 
of the sailors. There is no fear in the well-loved 
eyes that meet her own, in the well-known form that 
stands so tall and grand, looking straight ahead to- 
ward the nearing shore, and watching steadily, trust- 
fully for the fond gaze he longs to greet in happy 
reality. Her eyes grow misty, her rounded chin 
quivers with a half-sob, as she listens, in fancy, to 
the 


AND “THE 


‘** Accents burning with passion, 
And woful with long delay.” 


Still the slender hands hold tenderly and lovingly 
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the last letter of the long-absent one, containing 
promise of speedy return, and which has shaped 
these waves of fancy. They only drop when the 
sound of a well-known footstep falls upon her ear, 
when two warm hands clasp her own, and when the 
flame-pictures vanish before the living light of his 
presence. 

The second picture by the same artist. — What is 
it in the “ music lesson” that has stirred the profes- 
sor to his quick gesture for silence and attention? 
Evidently what began in a studied comparison and 
criticism on part of father and teacher, has developed 
into a warm admiration and delight. What has 
drawn the calm eyes from the duplicate sheet of 
music, and filled them with a far-away, absorbed 
light, that does infinite credit to the taste and skill 
of his fair daughter? Polonaise of Chopin, a song of 
Mendelssohn, a minuet of Bach, a nocturne of Liszt, 
or a revery of Schumann? Is it Gliick or Mozart, 
Beethoven or Haydn, who has lifted these three, so 
widely dissimilar in ordinary moments, to the level 
of equal and absolute enjoyment? Be it grand and 
calm as “Elijah,” studied and careful as “Figaro,” 
melodious as “ Trovatore,” or thunderous as “ Tann- 
hauser,” the rapt, entranced faces so well depicted 
by the artist in the above picture prove alike its 





THE MUSIC LESSON. — LAMOUREUX. 


KATY-DID! 

Katy is once more on trial. That annual conven- 
tion before which her errors are discussed, is again 
in session, and if mere asseveration will prove guilt, 
then indeed is Katy wicked. From every tree and 
shrub some gauze-winged accuser speaks against 
her, nor do we hear a voice for the defendant. 

What did Katy do? Is this an ecclesiastical body 
before which she is yearly summoned? Did Katy 
exercise the dangerous privilege of free thought? 
Is she a heretic, and therefore beyond the pale of the 
little community in which she was born? Or was 
her crime of a social nature—the result of insect 
frailty? Who can tell? We are inclined to think 
she was misjudged, and that if she herself were al- 
lowed to testify, she could establish her innocence 
beyond question. Where does the court keep its 
poor prisoner? Is she hid in the pretty bind-weed’s 
bell, and do the scarlet cardinals visit her? 

It is a curious thing about the trial that Katy her- 
self is never seen. The fire-flies, those policemen of 
the night, seem to be searching for her with their 
tiny lanterns, but the arrest is never made. Still the 
host of accusers cry out, “Katy did!” <A few, even 
more positive, reiterate that “Katy did it!” —as if 


sured, and with apparent sympathy for the absent, 
regretfully utter “Katy!” 

Among all the insect myriads is there no one to 
champion the much-offending Catharine? The lo- 
cust springs his rattle of alarm, the cricket chirps in 
memory of Dot, and the beetle in armor of iridescent 
mail, with sword and shield and lance, yet buzzes on 
in the summer air. Not one of these pauses to de- 
fend the innocent. 

But may be we are in the wrong, and Kate was a 
philanthropist. She may be held in reverence by 
her kind, and in this repetition of her name, they 
wish to tell us of her charity. Better thus to ac- 
knowledge the debt they owe her, and encourage 
others to similar good deeds, than to record her 
virtues upon marble. 

Again, may she not be Catharine the shrew — and 
these her indignant suitors who cry out against her? 
No! that can not be, for upon maturer consideration 
we remember that Catharine was tamed by Edwin 
Booth and is now an exemplary housewife. We can 
not fathom the mystery, but we are inclined to be 
gentle with the culprit, whether heretic or shrew. 
Unless these green-attired lawyers can prove that 
she is guilty, we shall always be inclined to believe 
her simply persecuted, and speak as heretofore in 








beauty and its power. 


the “it” involved a world of evil. Others, less as- 


her behalf. —W. W. Bailey. 
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RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


A WHITE, coquettish hat, with ribbons blue ; 
Small buds encircle it, of rosy hue. 

A low, white brow beneath, as pure as snow; 
Eyes blue as violets that whisper low 

On southern hill-side warm, this April day, 
Half-shuddering, in dread of fickle May. 


Cheeks smoothly fair and round, tinged with a flush 
From Nature's lavish hand — not carmine brush. 

A perfect smiling mouth; lips cherry-bright — 
Might tempt me, if a bird, there to alight. 

Teeth with a flash like pearls — even little row! 
How, through the silvery laugh, they come and go! 


A chin and throat so pure, blue veins shine through. 
Were I that tiny tie, of red and blue! 

Arrayed in misty gauze, this maiden fair 

Seems half-descended from celestial air ; 

And still the brilliant sash, and colors bright, 

Give to the radiant girl an earthly light. 


And so my fond old heart thanks God above, 
That she is of the earth —an earthly love. 
My darling wears her choice — red, white and blue; 
And patriot, too, am I —I breathe her true. 
Yet does she little guess — shy as a hare — 
It is her dearest self that I would wear! 
— Mrs. Sophie M. Damon. 





THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH: 
A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 
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By AN EX-PENSION-AGENT. 





CHAPTER XII. 
PATRIOT BOAT-SERVICE AND HUYLER’S MEN. 


A SINGLE additional glance, but one of a certain 
importance, at events of the same time, occurring 
still farther distant from Valley Forge than even the 
plains of Monmouth. Within the Jersey county of 
that name, a portion of the scene; though on the 
very verge, where the rough Raritan shore opened 
on the bay of that appellation, and where the yet 
rougher wooded Highlands of Navesink looked out 
on the stormy Atlantic. The remainder, on the op- 
posite side of the bay, so near to the city of New 
York as to be within the jurisdiction of the State of 
which it has always formed the commercial metropo- 
lis. 

Allusion has more than once been made, already, 
to those marine guerrillas, of a class often much 
more difficult to combat than others engaged in reg- 
ular warfare ; and the connection with them of errant 
Tom Wayne, especially involving his fortunes in their 
action at this period, gives occasion to deal with 
those peculiar patriots somewhat more closely than 
heretofore. 

Reckoned by size of ships and weight of metal, the 
most daring exploits of the marine heroes of the 
Revolution must seem trifling to the men of the last 
decade, grown used to colossal cannon and yet more 
monstrous vessels ; and under such a view, the deeds 
of John Paul Jones, of John Barry, of Richard Dale, 
of Joshua Barney, and the bravest and most active 
of their compeers, would seem little more than the 
works of pigmies, handling the toy-weapons of chil- 
dren, and cruising in vessels so diminutive as scarcely 
to have formed pinnaces for the iron-clad monsters 
of to-day. But such a view is not likely to be taken 
by the intelligent; and no reader of the history of 
that warfare can fail to be struck by the effects, even 
disproportioned to the deeds as well as the means 
employed, produced by the frequent successes of the 
patriots in combating England on the element which 
she especially claimed as her own. Had this not 
been the case, scarcely would France have given 
sword and order, Russia an order, and Denmark an 
order and a pension, merely for even the fierce brav- 
ery of the hero of the Bonhomme Richard, who may, 
for the purposes of this suggestion, be taken as a 
type and pattern of all his brother commanders. 
The moral effect of success upon the sea, in favor 
of the nation struggling into birth, was infinitely 
greater than corresponding victory on the more sta- 
ble element could by any means have achieved; and 
let this fact not be forgotten, even in the glory of 
other heroes and in the overwhelming blaze of such 
achievements as those of the “Great Admiral” in 
the days now scarcely yet gone from us. 

But, to descend yet another step, no small amount 
of good was done to the patriot cause, as no small 





amount of injury was inflicted on the royal, by the 
men who fought along the coasts, with even hum- 
bler vessels and even more trifling weapons than 
those winning the successes on blue water. Royal 
troops were thrown out of supplies, placed in jeo- 
pardy, and often driven from the chance of important 
operations, by the inconsiderable but harassing 
whale-boat, skiff, or batteau, and the adventurous 
surf-men who found equal pleasure and profit in 
making it a miniature man-of-war; and in more than 
one instance advantageous positions were absolutely 
rendered untenable and abandoned, in the fear of 
foes weak in armament and contemptible in numbers, 
but who possessed the power of coming unexpect- 
edly and disappearing without the possibility of pur- 
suit. 

Such operations in very small vessels — principally 
in row-boats, as more certain than sailing-boats to 
make rapid way under necessity — were by no means 
confined to any one locality ; every bay and harbor, 
and indeed every river of prominence, close to which 
lay any one of the theatres of conflict, being more or 
less haunted by these rivals of the mountain free- 
shooter. But the western end of Long Island Sound, 
as being near to New York, and the eastern, as com- 
manding one route to it and being also near New- 
port, New London and other places of strategic im- 
portance, naturally afforded more inducement for 
those coast-rovers, than places less favorably situ- 
ated; and the records yet extant, of operations car- 
ried on by the aid of the skiff and the oar, along 
those two lines, and by both the conflicting parties, 
would fill volumes with interest oddly blending the 
historical and the romantic. The boat expedition 
ending in the capture of the British General Pres- 
cott, in his head-quarters near Warwick, Rhode 
Island, by Colonel Barton, in July, 1777, had an ap- 
propriate revenge in the similar taking of the Amer- 
ican General Silliman, at Fairfield, Connecticut, by a 
boat-party of loyalists from Long Island, in 1779;— 
and that, an equally odd pendant in the carrying off 
of the loyalist, Judge Jones, in a similar manner, 
from Fort Neck, near Oyster Bay, Long Island, in 
the fall of the same year, for the avowed purpose of 
making him a subject of exchange for the captured 
Silliman. 

Yet more extensively than at the eastern end of 
the Sound, however, was this description of warfare 
pursued in‘all the waters more closely surrounding 
New York, and especially on Raritan Bay and the 
rivers and creeks emptying into it, from New Bruns- 
wick and Amboy to the open sea at Sandy Hook, 
and thence down the coast to Egg Harbor and the 
Capes of the Delaware. And it was here, as already 
indicated, that Captain Adam Huyler, and his lieu- 
tenant and sometimes rival, Captain William Marri- 
ner, both originally men of the Middlesex shore, 
performed their most daring deeds—often of suc- 
cess, but sometimes of failure or an incompleteness 
scarcely less galling. 

They had a bright example, these men, be it said, 
inciting them to activity and enterprise. For no less 
a man than William Alexander, titular Earl of Stir- 
ling, and one of the bravest and noblest free-lances 
of his time, had set them the pattern in the taking of 
the British transport, the Blue Mountain Valley, in 
armed boats from Elizabethport, off Sandy Hook, 
late in 1775 or the beginning of 1776. Since taking 
up the trade, Huyler and his men had known many 
vicissitudes blended with no small number of tri- 
umphs—as indeed was their fate throughout the 
struggle. More than one of the Hessian and other 
comman¢ders he had successfully surprised, from the 
Long Island shore, sometimes making no contemp- 
tible capture of moneyed spoil in those operations ; 
though occasionally discomfited, as when (as tradi- 
tion affirms) he carried off the loyalist, Colonel Lott, 
from Flatbush, with what he believed to be two bags 
of guineas, the painful discovery following, at New 
Brunswick, that he had merely achieved two bags of 
half-pennies, belonging to the church collections of 
his neighborhood! Not long before that January of 
1778, his boats had been burned by an armed force 
from New York, and himself and his companions 
only escaped capture by fleeing to the woods of 
Navesink. Little time had been necessary, how- 
ever, at the hands of the Jersey coastmen— half 
fishermen and half boat-builders, by profession — to 
repair the loss with new and larger boats, better 
armed and appointed; and the midwinter of 1777-8 
saw him occupying the Cove within Sandy Hook, 
and occasionally the shores adjacent, burning with 
revenge against the destroyers of his former boats, 





and (perhaps the fact may as well be admitted, so 
often alleged against him) with fierce desire for 
some new adventure that might prove as profitable 
as patriotic ! 

Such opportunity seemed to have come to him, 
very nearly or quite at the same time when we have 
seen the half-ludicrous working of other guerrilla 
warfare in upper Monmouth,—and under circum- 
stances easily and briefly explained. For H. B. M. 
corvette, the Staghound, reported to have brought 
over large sums in treasure for the payment of the 
troops then occupying New York, after passing 
Sandy Hook two days previously, had anchored in 
Coney Island Bight (small bay) on the Long Island 
shore, instead of entering the Narrows— her com- 
mander preferring, as there was every reason to be- 
lieve, landing his treasure at New Utrecht on Long 
Island, then fully in British possession, and trans- 
porting it under proper guard overland to Brooklyn 
and the city — rather than to enter within the Upper 
Bay, with possibility of difficulty in leaving it again, 
his orders being peremptory for the West Indies, the 
moment that he should have concluded the first part 
of his mission. In the thought of Captain Huyler, 
and, after due communication, also in the thought of 
his men, there was no absolute occasion of the cor- 
vette Staghound proceeding to the West Indies at 
all; the sands of Romer being very well fitted for 
supplying a grave to that vessel, after being visited 
by his whale-boats, plundered of whatever might be 
valuable for other uses, and subjected to the cleans- 
ing fire of the pitch-pine torch. The corvette still 
lying in that position, visible from the heights of the 
Highlands, and yet more easily swept by the long 
glasses of the patriotic buccaneers —it was for the 
enterprise of capturing and destroying her that the 
whole force assembled at their rendezvous at Sperm- 
aceti Cove on the second night after the arrival, and 
when the young winter moon gave sufficient light 
for all earlier operations, without being likely to be- 
tray prematurely those later occurring. 

Few wilder scenes can well be imagined, than the 
Sandy Hook shore and its neighborhood, when Huy- 
ler’s Men gathered for that exploit. Dense cedar 
woods then clothed the whole extent of the Hook, 
as now they only clothe a small portion of it. Across 
the Cove, and beyond the channel of the Shrewsbury, 
the low shore was also wooded, quite as densely but 
with much more majestic growth, the dark line 
stretching away to the lofty woods and fastnesses of 
the Highlands — the last spot, by the bye, within the 
whole State which it seems to guard against the 
ocean, where enough of unbroken thicket remained 
to keep it a haunt of the red deer and the other wild 
game always fleeing before civilization,—and the 
last, south of the northern counties of the Hudson, 
to own a proprietor holding the quasi-feudal and 
ante-Revolutionary name of “the Patroon.” But 
though the woods rose darkly, far other was the 
general aspect of the landscape; for the snow lay 
thickly along the whole line of coast, brightening 
every rod of cleared space, and carrying out the ap- 
parent shore far into the bay, on the ice forming an 
irregular border all around it. 

There was but little ice on the Hook shore proper, 
the set of the current breaking it up and carrying it 
away much sooner than from the opposite land; and 
such had been the case throughout the winter, as 
during previous seasons. Seldom did the whale- 
boats, when unused drawn up beyond the reach ot 
water and ice, need to be dragged, at that point, any 
considerable distance over the latter to reach the 
former; though with their full manning and the 
strong arms of the adventurers, little objection could 
have been found even against such a necessity, ex- 
cept in the wearing out of valuable cedar and pine 
in keel and garboard. Always doubtful of long 
tenancy, in their own will or the will of others, Huy- 
ler’s Men, even at their favorite localities, made small 
pretense of the architectural; and their “lodge,” on 
the.ice-bound shore at Spermaceti Cove, consisted of 
one immense hut of felled timbers, scarcely enough 
trimmed or shaped to be called logs, the filling in 
and the roof-thatching alike supplied by the great 
cedar-branches, and the carpentry of doors and win- 
dows (the latter guiltless of glass) being undeniably 
of the roughest. This single apartment was living- 
room, dining-room, sleeping-room, all rooms in one, 
to the hardy coastmen, whose many leisure hours 
were necessarily filled by conversations and amuse- 
ments the reverse of intellectual ; home-made cards 
of bonnet-board, with the spots done in ink or pen- 
cil, principally supplying what might be called the 
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literary portion, except when for a time a lucky raid 
on hostile hamlet or enemy's vessel afforded an 
interval of clean pasteboards gradually changing 
through all colors to black. Not ill-supplied in fare, 
during most of the time; for fish were plentiful (as 
their belittling laureate suggests in his suppositi- 
tious song, it will be remembered), and there were few 
hands among them not capable of hauling the fisher- 
man’s line to advantage; red deer were not scarce, 
in the thickets of the Highlands, and they were by 
no means deficient in marksmen; and seldom was 
there an adventure that did not supply them with 
coveted potables, equal to any enjoyed by that Third 
George whom they believed themselves to be com- 
bating, in the shape of French brandies, or Hollands 
distilled on the soil governed by their High Mighti- 
nesses the States General. 

A wild and reckless set of men, beyond a doubt — 
those who for a time made their chief abode, when 
on shore, in the cedar-thatched hut standing in the 
identical spot (so much is known from the relations, 
long after, of those who then shared it) where now 
lie the iron rails and screams the locomotive carry- 
ing the summer pleasure-seekers to the breezy bluffs 
of Long Branch. A wild and reckless set of men, 
probably not too honest, nor too absorbingly patriotic 
at bottom —but brave as Paladins, hardy as back- 
woodsmen, and markedly useful in their day and gen- 
eration — those among whom vagabond Tom Wayne 
had temporarily cast his lot, and who assembled on 
that January night for their expedition against H. 
B. M.’s good corvette the Staghound. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NIGHT-ATTACK ON THE BRITISH CORVETTE. 

Eight o’clock, some two hours after the falling of 
dusk, and when the quarter-moon would yet remain 
long enough above the horizon to make easy the 
early dealings of the boatmen with the ice on the 
shore and the neighboring flats, had been named by 
Captain Huyler for the assembling of his full force at 
the Hook; and at that hour such an assemblage was 
gathered within and in front of the cedar-covered 
hut, as might have been elsewhere sought in vain 
along the whole line of coast from Casco Bay to the 
Florida Keys. Some thirty in number, as each of 
the whale-boats was expected to carry ten or twelve 
able-bodied and well-armed men when on special 
service — they presented, as they waited impatiently 
without the hut, or sought to while away a half hour 
of delay within, a study of incongruity in dress, ap- 
pearance and manners, worthy of Salvator Rosa in 
his time, or one of the Vernets at a later. Of the 
incongruity of dress, it may be said that that quality 
did not do away with one uniformity — that of rough- 
ness ; as, whether the costume was of homespun or 
satinet, buckskin or the faded remains of what had 
once been broadcloth, it was always old, soiled, and 
bearing marks of severe service and active conflict. 
Long boots alternated with low shoes and even one 
or two pairs of moccasins; battered hats, and caps 
made of the home-dressed skins of wild animals, 
made the heads of the singular group quite in keep- 
ing with their feet as to variety; and in the faces of 
the adventurers, though they lacked that striking 
dissimilarity so inevitably imparted by varying style 
and length of beard at a later day, there was quite 
enough of half-frightening interest to have put 
Lavater upon his mettle and puzzled all the modern 
phrenologists. Many of those faces were rough as 
the costumes furnishing their setting — some gaunt, 
as if hunger had been their normal condition; some 
ruddy enough to indicate full and frequent potations 
as a habit ; some with beetling brows, under which 
gleamed eyes sufficiently dangerous to have made 
the object of their regard involuntarily put hand to 


at which showed that the owners were the pets of 
song and drinking-bout, ready for any fate as for any 
service, and little disposed to cavil at either; and 
here and there a face showing good culture and the 
habits of an easier life, enjoyed in those days when 
war and all its train of evils had not yet fallen upon 
- the land. To one of the latter faces, blending with 
this a lately named characteristic of another class, 
it is our duty to pay something more than mere 
cursory attention, as it was that of Tom Wayne, the 
dearly loved vagabond, perhaps at that very moment 
the subject of thought and anxiety in the old home 
so many miles away. 


Huyler’s Men were in waiting for their captain. 
T 


knife or pistol; a few merry countenances, one glance 


his odd character. 


characteristics showed in both faces. 


grace. 


direction. 


ler’s Men. 


ting, while his companion played, lounging upon 


Huyler’s Men. 
yet how shall it be done? 


tion. 


or another. 


who bore them. 


who chanced to own both conveniences. 





here was yet a fire burning in the huge and un- 
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o’clock; and promptly with the hour there was 


wieldy old box stove that served at once for warmth 
and cookery, standing in the middle of the hut, with 
all the sides occupied by barrels, boxes —a row of 
boards on occasion forming a table when placed on 
the heads of two barrels; and the “ bunks ”’ of straw, 
old sailcloth, dilapidated blankets, and everything 
capable of imparting the slightest warmth, at waking 
hours piled one on the top of the other, to be out- 
spread when the time should come for field-beds and 
general sleeping. On one of the boxes, not far from 
the stove, with a barrel between himself and a com- 


Scarcely taller than his sister Bessie — probably 
not more than five-feet six to seven, Tom was al- 
most as handsome in his manhood as she in her full- 
ness of womanly beauty, while many of the same 
The face, al- 
most boyish in youth, was handsomely and even 
softly moulded, like hers; the mouth had a corre- 
sponding power of setting itself, in shapes out of 
which it would not be easily moved; and the dark 
curly head, so marked a contrast to the plain, straight 
hair of his sister, set almost as proudly as hers on 
broad and powerful shoulders; while the remainder 
of the figure showed strength and activity quite as 
plainly as hers the rounded perfection of womanly 
But the eye was merrier than hers, by far, 
and the temperament much more reckless than hers 
could have been, with any change of sex to give it 
He laughed often—almost too often— 
and easily ; he sang, as some of his admirers asserted 
(the well-to-do always have admirers among those 
whom they succor or tip) “like a syrup;” he was an 
adept at athletic games as well as those of skill; 
and enough deeds of daring, during his short career 
among them, had come to the knowledge of his 
companions, to give him the epithet of ‘“ Daredevil 
Tom ;” while the fact that he took no share in any 
prize-money earned by the crew, was quite sufficient, 
of itself, to make him an object of distinguished con- 
sideration and a certain interested respectful regard. 
Damon seldom lives long without his Pythias, if no 
one of the softer sex supplies the vacant corner in 
his heart; and Tom Wayne had already his Pythias, 
accidentally come by and not long in his association. 
This was Walter Hartshorne, nephew of the then 
Patroon of Navesink, a boy of eighteen, with whom 
he had chanced to meet during one of his hunting 
excursions in the Highlands, and who had literally 
run away from home and gone in deadly opposition 
to what were believed to be the political sentiments 
of his family, to follow the fortunes of his new friend, 
and to meet dangers and achieve successes (like 
him, temporarily) in the boats and bivouacs of Huy- 
The gloss of late respectability not yet 
quite worn from his clothing, the youngster was sit- 


box, listlessly kicking his heels and unromantically 
whistling —a stripling in stature, light-haired, pleas- 
ant-faced, and looking much more fit for the civiliza- 
tion of a settlement than the hardships of half-out- 
lawed boat-service; though possibly not one of all 
the number better enjoyed the hardships and the 
peril than he, as certainly no other looked forward 
with more impatience to the adventure of the night. 

Nothing has thus far been said of the arms of 
This omission must be repaired ; and 
Probably never an offen- 
sive body in all warfare, showed the same variety in 
armament, throwing the incongruity of their cloth- 
ing into the shade, and literally beggaring descrip- 
It can not be said that any of them carried the 
crossbow of the Middle Ages, or even the matchlock 
or arquebus of the Parliamentary wars ; but scarcely 
any weapon of later date but had place in one hand 
Here and there a long rifle—a few 
Queen Anne’s muskets—pistols of all ages, sizes 
and varieties — boarding-pikes — swords, dirks and 
cutlasses — with occasionally an ax or a hatchet, 
for purposes which may easily be imagined: such 
were the weapons of the quasi-buccaneers, seemingly 
always coming in play, and quite contenting those 


Eight o’clock, as marked by one or two of the huge 
silver bullseye watches, carried in the fobs of those 
Eight 


commotion at the door of the hut, and Captain Adam 
Huyler, who had thus far been absent on business 
beyond the ken of the others, strode into the assem- 
blage and attracted all regards in a moment, to the 
extent of even bringing Tom Wayne’s game to an 
abrupt close, at the moment when he had scored six 
and was in the act of turning Jack for a seventh! 

Beyond doubt a marked man —this Captain Adam 
Huyler, and quite capable of attracting the attention 
of others than his men. It was a day of no beards, 
as most are aware — except when some man passed 





panion similarly seated, and the head of that barrel| beyond the decency or the opportunity of the razor; 
serving for a card-table, sat Tom Wayne, whiling 
the half-hour with a match at “ high-low-jack-and- 
game,” by the light of a sputtering candle, and play- 
ing it with that mixture of hasty recklessness and 
earnest skill which served to mark the two sides of 


but the Middlesex boatman, of whom report held 
that he had for a time been something very different, 
owed no allegiance to the steel, and possibly found his 
account in the oddity. Short, thick-set and broad- 
shouldered, with legs bowed to the verge of deform- 
ity, he supplemented long, curling locks and bushy 
eyebrows by a full brown-and-grizzled beard; long, 
and curling like the hair, which he had acquired 
while some years absent at the South; and, as his 
enemies asserted and some of his friends may have 
believed, while doing a little at piracy under one of 
the noted leaders of that service, among the Bahama 
Islands and on the Spanish main. Certain it is that, 
whatever his actual antecedents, Captain Huyler 
owed no little of his ascendency among his wild com- 
panions, and no little of the reputation for piracy, 
which he apparently equally endured and enjoyed, to 
this rare feature in personal appearance, to a bass 
voice hoarse enough to have belonged to Giant 
Blunderbore, and to a violence of temper and im- 
patience of contradiction, making him the feared 
leader, or nothing ! 

The captain, as he entered, wore long boots, a 
cocked hat of much age and shabbiness, a short coat 
of faded blue cloth, with one tarnished epaulet and a 
belt with pistols; and he was accompanied by his 
sometime lieutenant and occasional rival, William 
Marriner, whose personal description need not go 
beyond the fact that he was the antipodes of Huyler 
— long, lean and cadaverous, thin in flank and face, 
a shabby copy of the other in costume, except in the 
wearing of a Greek cap of many colors, and bearing 
no belt-weapons and no insignia of authority. 

At once, on this entrance, all was commotion in 
the group of adventurers. Orders were rapidly given 
by the commander, and as rapidly obeyed, as gener- 
ally are those appealing at once to feeling, fear and 
cupidity. All was already prepared for the embarka- 
tion; and the three whale-boats, large and with 
pointed sterns, and the largest of the three with a 
small swivel mounted in the bow-sheets, had been 
drawn down to the very edge of the ice bounding the 
shore, in readiness for pushing off. A few moments, 
the boats were in the water, and, variously armed as 
they were, each was in his place on board, and the 
flag of the young nation, thirteen stripes of white 
and red, charged with a rattlesnake in full activity, 
unfurled from a short staff at the stern of the cap- 
tain’s boat, no doubt with some vague idea that it 
gave national character to the enterprise, though 
there was not much probability of its being con- 
spicuously seen in the coming darkness of the winter 
night. 

A long row and a tough one, was that, with six 
oars impelling each of the boats, from within Sandy 
Hook across the great shoal of Romer, past Coney 
Island Point and into the Bight formed by that head- 
land and the New Utrecht shore of Long Island. 
Romer was quiet, however, fortunately as to sea; 
and the strong arms felt the long pull less painfully, 
in the wintry night-air, than they might have done un- 
der warmer conditions of atmosphere. Tom Wayne 
and his protégé were in the second boat — that com- 
manded by Marriner; the former at the oar, and the 
latter near him and holding weapons. A long pull 
and a sharpone. The moon had sunk behind Staten 
Island, making the night darker and seemingly cold- 
er, before they rounded the southwestern extremity 
of Coney Island and came near enough to their un- 
conscious prey to make out the dark hull and tall 
spars of the corvette, lying half-way between what is 
now Bath, of the summer bathing, and that part of 
Coney supplying wharfage to the steamboats of the 
cheap-pleasure-seekers. 

Thus far the attempt had been an entire success — 
as it was to be, to a certain extent, throughout. The 
order of attack had been arranged by the captain, 
before leaving the Hook, with that skill born of 
many such experiences. When within sight of the 
corvette, two of the boats were to board her from 
the Coney Island direction, however she might be 
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found to be riding ; and the third —that of Marriner 
—was ordered to make a considerable circuit, to- 
ward the Narrows, westward, and approach from the 
Long Island side, so as, at the moment of discovery, 
when that should be inevitable, to divide the atten- 
tion of the watch on deck, cause greater confusion 
in the impression of a combined attack, and prevent 
possible escape in the boats of the vessel, to the 
Long Island shore. At long past midnight, there 
was every possibility of all except the mere watch 
being below; and the shelter of the bulwarks on a 
cold night could well be depended upon to prevent 
that look-out being over-vigilant, especially off a 
friendly shore, and with no foe believed to exist in 
the near vicinity. 

Most of these calculations proved correct. All 
would probably have done so, but for the fact that 
the captain of the corvette and 





toward Sandy Hook, in the gray light of the early 
winter dawn, at first considered themselves the win- 
ners or the losers in the expedition, we have no 
legendary ground to conjecture. Their loss was 
heavy, but much more heavy was that of the enemy. 
But there is sound tradition for the fact that at a 
certain point of that return voyage, the captain 
found no difficulty whatever in deciding as to what 
might have been the gain and loss of the transaction. 
It is asserted that he tore out some portions of his 
long beard by the roots, and horrified even his rough 
companions by the depth and sonorousness of -his 
profanity. For one of the prisoners—a petty offi- 
cer—then and there told him, with a chuckle, and 
narrowly escaped going overboard as a reward for 
the aggravating information,— that had he searched 
a little farther in the officers’ quarters, and not been 





The fine old house, of substantial stone, with a 
breadth of front permitting four windows on the 
second floor, and three and a door on the lower, 
had also dormer-windows at front and rear, and 
stood in a certain dignified isolation, a broad yard 
separating it from the next house on the right, and 
somewhat extensive planted grounds and gardens 
balancing that feature at the left. The abode was 
quite worthy of its occupancy as the head-quarters 
of Sir William Howe, and the strongest of contrasts 
to the plain and sombre building (hereafter to be 
more closely noticed), supplying shelter to his oppo- 
nent commander-in-chief, at desolate Valley Forge, 
— though by no means comparable to the luxurious- 
ness of that which became, for a brief and brilliant 
period, the quarters of the successor of Sir William 
in command — Sir Henry Clinton. 

The furnishing of this room 








some of his officers were at- 
tending a ball at New Utrecht, 
—and that two of the boats 
of that vessel, well manned 
and armed, were lying at the 
Long Island beach, ready to 
receive and convey them on 
board, on their return from 
the festivity. 

Thus it chanced that, the 
third boat, commanded by 
Marriner, having a somewhat 
longer circuit to make than 
that described by the other 
two, that two first approached 
the side of the corvette, were 
discovered and the alarm 
given, too late to prevent 
boarding on the part of the 
determined adventurers, but 
in time to bring off to the 
rescue the two man-of-war’s 
boats from the shore, with a 
petty officer in charge. With 
so short a distance to row, 
they were at the side of the 
vessel before Marriner's boat 
could reach it; and a fight be- 
tween the three boats ensued, 
leading to the destruction of 
the whale-boat and the cap- 
ture of so many of her crew 
as failed to escape to the other 
boats by swimming — the cor- 
vette’s boats being eventually 
obliged to make for the shore, 
when it became evident that 
their vessel was a prize, but 
carrying away with her no less 
than six of Huyler’s Men as 
prisoners. 

Among those who escaped 
to the other boats, was Wil- 
liam Marriner, of whom it was 
often said from his spareness, 
that “he had been spawned 
by a water-snake,” and who 
had the reputation of “diving 
deeper and staying longer un- 
der water,” than any other 
man of his time. But among 
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those who did ot escape, 
were poor Walter Hartshorne, 
wounded and thus rendered 
helpless in the first encounter of the boats —and 
his Damon —“ Daredevil Tom Wayne,” who might 
easily have done so, had he been coward enough 
to leave the wounded youngster to his fate. So it 
was that while Captain Huyler, successful in his 
attack, but deprived of the aid of Marriner in mak- 
ing it, carried out his purpose, killed or captured 
so many of those on board as did not manage to 
throw themselves overboard and swim to the shore, 
while he plundered the vessel and set her on fire be- 
fore leaving—so it was that while all this was being 
set down to the successful side of the enterprise ac- 
count, there was Jer contra one lost whale-boat, its 
arms and equipments, and Tom Wayne, his youngster 
protégé, and four others, borne away prisoners to 
the Long Island shore, and thence to New York and 
that terrible confinement in the Sugar House, which 
seemed to have been located on Liberty Street with a 
special ironical eye to its subsequent uses. 

Whether Captain Adam Huyler and the remainder 
of his men, rowing more leisurely back across Romer 





EARLY SORROW. —T. Coss. 


so hasty in setting fire to the corvette, he might 
have come upon some ten thousand pounds sterling, 
in good English gold, remaining on board for con- 
veyance to the West Indies! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT SIR WILLIAM HOWE’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


THREE persons were sitting, on one of those Janu- 
ary nights, before a blazing fire of oaken logs, sup- 
ported on huge ornamented brass andirons, in a large 
fireplace of fine brick-work with Dutch tiles glim- 
mering brightly on the jambs,—in an apartment of 
moderate size but considerable luxury in appoint- 
ment, standing on High Street not far from the 
corner of Sixth, in the good city of Philadelphia. 
That Philadelphia which the British commander be- 
lieved himself to have taken after his successes of 
the previous autumn, but which Franklin declared 
had “taken Howe himself,” quite as effectually as 
he could have been ensnared by defeat. 
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was equally handsome and 
substantial: dark woods, up- 
holstered in costly cloths and 
the finest of foreign leathers, 
supplying the material of 
chairs and lounges, the latter 
sufficiently numerous to indi- 
cate both wealth and indul- 
gent habits in those ordinarily 
occupying it. These conven- 
iences, and a chair or two, 
were drawn comfortably near 
the fire, so necessary in the 
sharp atmosphere of the win- 
ter night; and a little beyond 
them, and still near the fire, 
was a table covered with a 
rich cloth and bearing two or 
three maps, some books, de- 
canters and goblets with wines, 
the remains of a fowl and 
some biscuits, as if a light re- 
past had lately been blended 
with business involving the 
use of the less physical mate- 
rials. 

Extended half at length on 
one of the lounges, lay a man 
of something past fifty years, 
with a face clearly enough cut 
by nature, but a little full and 
heavy through good-living 
and moderate habits of indul- 
gence. His head was covered 
by one of the queued wigs of 
the time, but without powder, 
and his person clothed in 
black velvet knee-breeches, 
silken hose, broad buckled 
shoes, a very richly embroid- 
ered flapped waistcoat, and a 
colored dressing-gown with a 
trifle of fur showing at collar 
and lappets, in compliment to 
the season at which it was 
intended to be worn. Marked 
ability, perhaps a little marred 
by the indecision belonging 
to good-nature, was visible in 
the face; while the position — 
with the thrown-up arms sup- 
porting the head—was that 
of a man accustomed to ease 
and quite content in the en- 
joyment of it, wherever it chanced to be found. 

This was no less a person than Sir William Howe 
himself— the British commander-in-chief in America, 
and ascion of a somewhat remarkable race, in conflicts 
by land and sea, and in the singular inability to con- 
tinue any succession to honors very freely bestowed 
upon them by a grateful sovereign. Brother to that 
George, first Viscount Howe, who fell in the attack 
against the French at Ticonderoga in 1758,— and to 
that Edward, his successor in the title, who con- 
ferred so much distinction on the royal arms, not 
only during this war, but afterward in the West 
Indies and at Gibraltar,— Sir William had, at that 
time, little prospect of the title afterward to devolve 
upon him, in the Irish viscounty, which was to lapse 
through failure of succession, like all the other 
honors of the family. 

History has never yet been quite able to assign a 
place to this commander, who certainly possessed 
ability but never achieved decided results — who was 
by nature lenient, yet easily excited to something 
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akin to ferocity — who was naturally active and ener- 
getic, yet falling into inactivity at the least tempta- 
tion—who fought so well during the campaign of 
1777, that the destruction of the patriot army at his 
hands seemed only a question of time, and yet, after 
Germantown, allowed himself to be held literally 
captive in Philadelphia, by a much inferior force 
apparently quite within his reach —and who at last 
abandoned the field and went home to England at 
the moment when every dictate of policy would have 
seemed to call him to remain and conclude the work 
which he could not but believe half accomplished. 
This same muse, history, however, has many such 
anomalies with whom to deal; and it is no marvel if 
she often blunders in the record or folds her hands 
in despair. 

Opposite to Sir William, on another of the cush- 
ioned lounges, and at evident rivalry with him both 
in richness of costume and personal luxury, reclined 
Sir John Wrottesley, a tall and graceful man of forty, 
wigged like his commander, but with the dandyism 
of powder apparent, and showing somewhat too 
much of attention to his voluminous ruffles. He was 
a favorite officer of Sir William, then on staff-duty, 
to which indeed he better belonged than to field ser- 
vice, his position in the army being to some extent 
that of a soldier-at-pleasure, with leave to continue 
his duty while he chose and discontinue it at any 
moment. A discreet adviser, in many instances, Sir 
John was yet one of those who contributed largely, 
by his personal action and manner, to that demorali- 
zation of the army and that inactivity of its com- 
mander, leading at last to the wild orgies of the later 
winter, to the insane follies of the Mischianza, and 
to that retreat across the Jerseys which was un- 
doubtedly the turning-point of the struggle. 

The third person present was one to whom the 
fates were in one regard —that of his fame, and his 
place in the minds of men —as benevolent as they 
were severe in the violent cutting short of his physi- 
cal existence. For nothing rare beyond parallel, in 
the personality or the talents of John Andre, existed 
to make him, low in rank, and except in a single in- 
stance, insignificant in apparent employment, the 
lamented hero of the one army, pitied even while 
slain by the other, and ever thereafter the subject of 
regretful song and story, with a grateful monument 
in Westminster Abbey to crown all. The service in 
which he came to his fate—the subornation of a 
treason so foul that his own nation revolted at it — 
was not one to awake respect, or to create pity for 
the victim; for if Arnold was attainted through and 
through by the attempt to sell his place of trust for 
gold, and to ruin the country that had trusted him, 
even in the accomplishment of an angry revenge, 
certainly no man could be either tempter or agent 
in the procurement of that treason, without sharing 
some taint of the great crime. And that Andre, with 
an undoubted genius for intrigue, as became his 
peculiar blood, was the moving spirit in the tempta- 
tion of Arnold, and the active correspondent, for 
even a long time before the consummation, is now 
well known though long doubted. And yet from 
that fatal day of 1780, John Andre has been univer- 
sally rated as a hero— one over whom laments are to 
be sung, and the possibilities of whose after-life, then 
suddenly prevented, have been woven into a thou- 
sand glorious fancies. Youth, gallantry, a certain 
amount of talent — given these, then an overwhelm- 
ing misfortune, and the end of immortality is at- 
tained: ah! how much more easily, when all is reck- 
oned, than that boon can ever come to those who 
labor and struggle for it, in the field, at the desk, in 
the cabinet! 

Younger by more than twenty years than the com- 
mander-in-chief, and by nearly a dozen years than 
Colonel Wrottesley, besides being so far the inferior 
of both in rank,—it is not to be supposed that the 
young officer was holding a position of personal ease 
at that meeting, corresponding with that of either of 
the others. On the contrary, though sitting, he was 
occupying one of the uncomfortable high-backed 
chairs at the table, showing a frank face, rather 
boyish than mature, and by no means strikingly 
handsome though interesting —the nose short; the 
head markedly square, as seen in profile; the natu- 
ral hair swept back and queued; and the uniform 
that of his rank—a captain in the Twenty-sixth 
Regiment of infantry — though with a certain amount 
of care in costume, suggesting social life and fashion, 
and the habitual company of those above him in 
rank, 


whims and fortunes of reputation, already referred 
to in this connection; and many believed that a 
marked personal magnetism was the explanation of 
that influence which led Sir William Howe to make a 
frequent and trusted adviser of one so much younger 
than himself, so comparatively humble in rank, and 
in his French-Swiss Genevan blood debarred any 
advantage that might have accrued from even dis- 
tant connection with powerful families at home. Yet 
that Sir William was not even alone in bowing to the 
strange influence of the young man, is evidenced by 
the fact that he stood yet more closely, later, to Sir 
Henry Clinton, rose in rank, and became the adju- 
tant-general of the army in America, before coming 
to his early death of blended shame and glory. 

It scarcely needed the maps and military books 
lying on the table, conjoined with the presence of 
Captain Andre, to make sure that some conversation 
had lately been in progress, with reference to the past 
campaign or some movement to follow; and even at 
the moment when attention is called to the group, 
Sir William was concluding some mortified specula- 
tions in which he had been indulging, with reference 
to the unsuccessful attempt to surprise the patriot 
troops at Whitemarsh, a little more than a month 
previously (really on the night of the 3d-4th of De- 
cember, 1777). It is possible that in connection 
with the subject he had betrayed his chagrin by a 
few words of violence— not to call them curses— 
directed at some person or persons unknown; for he 
concluded with a threat, though without removing 
his hands from beneath his head to enforce it by 
gesture: 

“J have not been so thoroughly shamed, to hav 

any report go home since my coming, as the bulletin 
of that cursed affair! And mark me, gentlemen, if I 
live, and remain in command of his Majesty’s forces 
in America, I will ferret out that mystery, for mys- 
tery there is—and woe to the traitor if I lay hands 
on him!” 
“Humph!” said Sir John Wrottesley, with no 
vehemence and even in a tone of drawling banter. 
“You do well, Sir William, to insist on Az ; for you 
might not be so free to vent your vengeance, should 
it chance to be her /” 

“Eh? What mean you, Sir John?” and the com- 
mander half rose from his reclining position to catch 
a closer view of the countenance of the other. “ Why 
that word, her? By the Lord, it half tallied with some 
of my own fancies! Is there anything, not told, that 
you know, or even guess, with reference to it?” 

“JT, Sir William? Certainly not!” laughed Sir 
John; and the general dropped back on his lounge, 
with a half-uttered “ Pshaw!” of impatience. “In- 
deed you should be the last to ask such a question. 
Was there ever anything that I knew, not told, if my 
pleasant friends, who are always abusing me, are to 
be credited? No, Sir William; you may be sure that 
I know nothing beyond what I have already ex- 
plained in full; and yet I quite agree with you that 
there was treachery somewhere, and treachery that 
should be discovered and punished.” 

“ Could Luttrell have been mistaken ? Could there 
have been some one astir and within hearing, at that 
confounded ‘ Loxley’s House,’ as they call it? Ihave 
more than half suspected, and that her of yours, Sir 
John, is like a prick in an old wound. I need scarcely 
ask you, Captain Andre,” the commander continued, 
directing his gaze toward the subordi ate at the 
table, “whether you believe the inves igation to 
have been searching and thorough, as you had my 
special charge to sift it to the bottom ?”’ 

“T know nothing more, and guess nothir 
Sir William, than what I have already had tl 
to communicate,” replied Andre, laying down his 
book. ‘The conversations, so far as we can !earn, 
were very carefully held ; and the only person within 
the house at the time of the delivery of your orders, 
who could possibly have been false and had brains 
enough to be so to the. extent of any harm —I mean 
the woman Darrah,— was so soundly asleep after the 
fatigues of a day with her women at the wash-tubs, 
that they were nearly obliged to knock down the 
house to awake her when they wished.” 

“Humph! Zhat would be a trifle suspicious, under 
some circumstances: people who sleep /o soundly, 
may have a motive for doing so!” suggested Sir 
John. 

“True,” echoed Sir William. “ But then — oh, 
Luttrell must have known what he was doing! If I 
thought otherwise —if I had good reason to believe 
that that woman had cost me such a three days’ bout 
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Such favoritisms are quite as unexplainable as the 





the whole rebel rout — by the Lord I would burn the 
house over her head, as I would smoke out a rat, and 
take good care that she roasted in the thickest of it. 
I learned a little of that art of ‘smoking,’ by the way, 
Sir John, as probably you know, when I was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Anstruther’s regiment, the Fifty- 
eighth, under Amherst, in the old French war on the 
Canada lines; and it might be well to try my hand 
again.” 

Well was it for Lydia Darrah, almost unknown 
heroine of that momentous period of the struggle, 
who dd on that occasion overhear the orders for the 
night-attack on Washington’s encampment at White- 
marsh, who ‘eigned sleep to prevent suspicion of her 
overhearing, and who then trudged on foot through 
the snow, not less than five or six miles, to Frank- 
ford and the skirts of the patriot camp, to give the 
warning which frustrated the whole design and sent 
back the attacking force, foiled, and “like a parcel 
of fools,” as their officers declared— well was it for 
Lydia Darrah, and for the staunch, odd-looking old 
“Loxley’s House” that stood until within the mem- 
ory of the present generation, on South Second 
Street, not far from Pine, its shape always suggest- 
ing an antique school-house, and the queer gallery 
in front telling of the preaching of Whitefield that 
had often resounded there — well was it for matron 
and mansion that Sir William, who would so certainly 
have been true to his word in that instance, placed 
confidence in Luttrell and allowed the misfortune of 
the past to be dwarfed by the designs of the present 
and the anxieties of the future! 

“At all events,” added the commander, after a 
pause which allowed his momentarily ruffled temper 
to become placid again, “the Schuylkill is no better 
defense than the Wissahickon; and what has once 
only been half done may be thoroughly done at last. 
I have the opinion of most of my officers, it would 
seem, in opposition to any movement against the 
rebels while holding their present position. And yet 
I believe the opinion folly, and that the opportunity 
to sweep away those ragged beggars at once and fin- 
ally, was never so good as at the present moment.” 

“You know my opinion already, Sir William, and 
have not asked for any repetition of it —else I should 
give it,” very calmly replied Sir Tohn. Then, aftera 
moment continuing, as neither of the others spoke: 
“They are ragged and freezing —true ; let them use 
up the small remainder of clothing that they own, 
and freeze entirely, not to mention starving as a 
pleasant assistance in the finish. We have not too 
much of provisions, but we have enough, while we 
remain here and do not waste them in marching to 
fight windmills. It is now the middle of January; 
they can not move except to more immediate de- 
struction, before the middle of March, at the earliest. 
If one-third of the force with which they are credited, 
is alive and has not run away by that time — while 
your own forces, Sir William, will have been compar- 
atively recruiting themselves in their comfortable 
quarters here—why, then drum me out of the ser- 
vice as too great a fool to wear his Majesty’s uni- 
form. That is my opinion, a little more fully ex- 
pressed than before, and yet with all deference to the 
supreme judgment of the commander-in-chief.” 

Sir William Howe made no reply at the moment — 
evidently deep in thought, displeased, if quite con- 
vinced. And amid that silence, there fell from the 
lips of the younger officer the first of certain words 
destined to exercise the strongest influence on the 
event of the struggle, at the same time that they 
evidenced something more of the as yet only half 
understood Machiavellian character of the man who 
was at last to perish in fully developing it. Al- 
most beyond question, those words were the means 
of deciding Sir William against the one blow which 
all policy at that juncture required him to strike, 
when his enemy lay so near, so helpless, and for the 
time so fatally divided. For it must be believed that 
that blow which the well-appointed thirty thousand 
of the royal troops would have been able to deliver 
against the eleven thousand suffering and _ ill-ap- 
pointed of the patriots, must have broken the last 
bond of union toward the one man who stood as 
t. cir safety, if it had not crippled the little army al- 
must to the necessity of dispersion. 

“If you will pardon my presumption, Sir William,” 
Andre said, “and not ask me for particulars that are 
not yet ripe for producing, I shall feel it my duty to say 
that there is another ally fighting for his Majesty's 
cause at Valley Forge, and’in some other places 
that need not be named, quite as powerful as cold 





in the snow, and possibly prevented my destroying 


and hunger.”’ 
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“You mean quarrels among the rebels themselves, 
Captain Andre?” the commander inquired. “And 
if so, why should not that very fact be an argument 
for attacking a force adding dissension to its other 
elements of weakness? That can not be one of the 
questions, I think, not ripe for an answer!” 

“By no means, Sir William,” the young officer re- 
plied, pausing only a moment before making his calm 
response, ‘Under any ordinary circumstances, your 
inference would be conclusive, as, under submission, 
it is not now. Sir John has said what he believed 
would be the case before the middle of March: I 
have every reason to believe, almost to know,” and 
here his voice fell lower, as that of one dealing with 
matters of the utmost secrecy; “that defore the mid- 
dle of February, Washington will be superseded in the 
command of what he calls his army, if they are quietly 
allowed to starve and freeze, and are not stopped by 
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some employment that we give them, from their fav- 


orite amusement of plotting.” 

A prolonged “ Phew!” of surprise was the suffi- 
cient comment on this startling announcement, from 
the lips of Sir John Wrottesley ; but there was enough 
of force in it to startle Sir William Howe from his 
lounge, to make him toss off a glass of wine at a 
gulp, and ask in a tone of agitated interest : 

“In whose favor, in God’s name? Or is that one 
of the questions that must not be answered?” 

“Not at all, Sir William. In favor of one or the 
other of those two puissant commanders — Gates or 
Charles Lee, with a bare possibility of Conway.” 

A second “ Phew!” even more prolonged than the 
other, came from Sir John, still retaining his lounge; 
and Sir William’s comment, as he strode two or three 
times up and down the room, should have been heard 
not only at Valley Forge but in the circumscribed 
halls of the Congress at Lancaster. 


“By the Lord, this is refreshing, indeed! Gates, 


who believes that he took Burgoyne, when he would 








the downfall of that bad management which has so 

long crippled the rebel army, and the coming of that 

new and vigorous command of — by the Lord, the 

idea is magnificent !— Gates, Lee, or even Conway!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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“PATIENCE,” AND “AN UNBIDDEN GUEST.” 


have been cut to pieces but for Schuyler! Charles 
Lee, a second edition of Dalgetty, and too ill-tempered 
to command even a troop of horse! And Conway 
—ofthe Nose! But we will leave out Conway —eh, 
Sir John!—either of the others will serve the pur- 
pose admirably! Make me sure of what you have 
hinted, Captain Andre, and the day that you do so, a 
major’s brevet is at your service, and a major’s com- 
mission if my good word goes for anything !”’ 

“As a faithful servant of his Majesty's, Sir Wil- 
liam,” replied the young officer, in a voice very grave 











“HEAVEN grant me patience!” is often the cry of 
delayed and waiting humanity ; and yet it is possible 
that others may have frequent occasion to make the 
supplication. Can anything be more tormenting 
than the position of the wiry terrier and the two 
pussies, in the picture, when the savory mess before 
them is too hot to eat, (one of the cats has tried 
the kettle, and burned her foot!) and when experi- 
ence has shown that “now or never!” is very often 
the rule of liberal feasting? A different hindrance 


and earnest, and with something like a shudder pass- 
ing over his frame, that both the elders afterward 
remembered with feelings akin to that very emotion; 
“you may depend upon my doing the little within 
my power, to remove the present commander, in 
whom, for some cause or other, I do not place implicit 
confidence, from the head of the rebel army.” 
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PATIENCE. 


It is just possible that Sir William Howe may have 
been suspicious, before that hour, of secrets, and even 


to the banquet is the sudden appearance of the 
screaming and fierce-billed magpie, in the second 


commissions, in the keeping of his subordinate, ema- 
nating from authority equally high with that which 
gave him his own high charge, and not to be inquired 
into too closely, even by a commander-in-chief. It 
is even possible that in some such knowledge or sus- 
picion, rendered all the more plausible by the blood 
of a race of native intrigue, which Andre inherited, 
both Sir William and Sir Henry Clinton may have 
found reason for that confidence so certainly reposed 
in him, and already referred to as a historical prob- 
lem. Certain it is that, on that occasion, the reply 
just made seemed to the commander to contain 
much more than had been spoken, and that he made 
no response other than an expression of high satis- 
faction, also evident in his clearing brow and almost 
jubilant manner. 

‘‘Gentlemen, join me in a glass!” he said, more 
gayly than he had before spoken word that evening. 





“No—let it be a bumper! I give you, gentlemen, 





picture, not only delaying operations on the part of 
the puppies, but threatening to upset the precious 
dish as a crowning catastrophe. 


EARLY SORROW. 


Is any sorrow, in our lives’ whole range, 
More sadly real or more hard to bear, 
Than that, when childish pets and pleasures change, 
And childish lips first taste of grief's despair ? 
No-— ne'er a mother laid her babe away 
More sadly, in the churchyard’s hallowed mould, 
Than other babes have felt, on many a day, 
When pet-birds in their tiny hands lay cold. 
So tender is the heart, in early years, 
Compared with duller throbs of by and bye, 
That none can say if life’s most bitter tears 
May not be shed when birds or kittens die. 
And woe to him who slights the childish grief 
Or laughs to scorn such feeling fond and true ! — 
Cold hearts in older years, have hardening chief 
From early lack of pity’s pearly dew. 
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MUSIC. 


HANDEL AND THE ORATORIO. 


GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL, or Hendel, was born at Halle, 
Lower Saxony, February 23, 1685. There has been a good deal 
of amusing controversy as to the pronunciation of the name of the 
great composer. The names of Handel and Haydn are constantly 
associated in this country, and whether to call them Handel and 
Hayden, or Hendel and Hyden, is a vexed question. So far as 
Handel is concerned, we have his own authority for classing him 
with the Handels, Hendels, Handelers, Hendelers and Hendtlers. 
While in Italy, it is stated that he always signed his name Hendel ; 
but from the time he came to England until he died he was Handel. 
As the Germans always pronounce Haydn as if it were spelled 
Hyden, the speaker is correct in calling the two Hendel and Hyden 
if he choose. 

Handel came into the world when his father was sixty-three years 
old. A German at sixty-three has his ideas and prejudices very 
well fixed. The age was not in sympathy with the education of 
children in music as a profession. Music was regarded as a very 
elegant but frivolous amusement. The otherwise obliging parent 
kept the young Handel away from all entertainments where his 
love for music would be nurtured and increased. He drove every 





spinet to an attractive performance on the organ, an instrument 
which it is nowhere stated he had ever before seen. 

The entry by Handel on a musical career was the forerunner of 
an ultimately grand success. After seven years’ instruction, during 
which he became an adept on the organ, harpsichord, violin and 
hautboy, and proficient in harmony, Zachau, with rare frankness, 
admitted that the pupil excelled the teacher, and advised him to 
continue his studies in Berlin. Here he met Attilioand Bononcini, 
famous musicians in their day and well-nigh forgotten now. The 
former became his warm friend and enthusiastic admirer; the 
other his rival, and in later years his bitterenemy. The death of 
Handel's father, in 1697, threw the prodigy on his own resources. 
His desire to visit Italy to study under the great masters of the 
Italian opera, was frustrated by lack of means; so he turned his 
face toward Hamburg, where he took a subordinate place as second 
violinist in the theatre. While there, he composed several operas, 
which were produced with fair success. Having finally been shut 
out from this stage, by intrigue, Handel, in 1707, started for Italy. 
At all the principal towns where he stopped ez route, he was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm ; and in Italy he found in Al Scarlatti, 
and Domenico, his son, and in Lotti and others of the most noted 
Italian composers, warm friends. Although the most German of 


Germans, he readily acquired the Italian style of composition, and 
during his three years’ sojourn, produced in Florence, Venice, 





favor. Attilio, gentle as a woman, never suffered the rivalry to 
embitter him against Handel; but Bononcini, envious of Handel's 
superior genius, declared open war, and the contest of the factions 
was long and severe. Handel, finally wearied out and depressed 
in pocket as well as in spirits, abandoned the opera altogether in 
1736, when he was fifty years of age. 

The enumeration of the works of Handel up to this time, would 
occupy all the space allotted for this article. The universality of 
his genius is equaled only by the rapidity with which he gave ex- 
pression to it in his works. His astonishing industry continued 
to the very close of his life. A complete edition of his composi- 
tions, published in London in 1786, comprised fifty folio volumes. 

That which seemed a calamity to Handel was in reality the best 
gift Providence could have bestowed. Broken down in heaith, he 
resorted to the baths of Aix-la~-Chapelle, and was speedily restored 
to physical and mental vigor. After producing ‘' Alexander's 
Feast,’’ composed to Dryden's Ode, and ‘‘ L'Allegro ed il Pensi- 
eroso’’ (Milton), and ‘‘Semele"’ and the ‘‘ Choice of Hercules" 
and other mythological subjects, he entered upon the grandest 
period of his life, in which he composed only oratorios which must 
stand for all time as models of sublimity and musical perfection. 

The first of these wonderful creations was ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
composed in 1738. The choruses ‘‘ He led them through," and 


‘‘ The horse and his rider,”’ are majestic, and the instrumentation 





musical instrument from the house, and strove to direct the boy's 
attention to the law. But the born musician had no taste for the 
dry formalities of the legal profession; and, if we are to credit tra- 
dition, the juvenile Handel surreptitiously carried a dumb spinet 
into the attic of his father’s house, and there laid the foundation of 
his future career. This was before he was seven years of age; for 
at seven it is positively affirmed that he knew how to play well on 
the spinet. Whether he took the spinet to the attic on his own 
shoulders, or had the assistance of an indulgent mother, we are not 
informed. That he got it up-stairs somehow or other is emphati- 
cally affirmed, and we have no disposition to detract even by in- 
nuendo from his reputation as a prodigy. 

A visit of the father, with George, to a half-brother who was 
valet de chambre to the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, fixed the destiny 
of the young musician. He played on the organ with considerable 
skill, notwithstanding his musical education appears to have been 
confined exclusively to his self-culture in the attic on the spinet, 
and the Duke heard him. - He was impressed by his remarkable 
genius, and overruled the objections of Handel senior to his mak- 
ing music his son's vocation. 

On their return home, Zachau became Handel's teacher, and 
from that time his progress was satisfactory and his musical history 
well authenticated. : 

If we treat the early biography of Handel in a spirit of badinage, 
it is because we have little faith in prodigies. We have our doubts 
about the stories of musical geniuses under seven years of age who 
carry spinets up several flights of stairs unknown to their parents, 
especially when, without instruction, they are able to go from the 





AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

Rome and Naples, several operas, cantatas, two oratorios (‘‘ La 
Resurrezione”’ and ‘‘ Il trionfo del tempo e del disinganno”’), and 
other sacred compositions, which were warmly received. 

We pass hastily over his career in Italy. In 1710, he succeeded 
Steffani at Hanover, and in the autumn of that year he made his 
first visit to London, where, within a fortnight, he wrote his opera 
‘*Rinaldo.”” It was produced early in 1711, and the two airs 
‘Cara Sposa” and ‘‘Lascia ch’ io pianga,” made an indelible 
impression. They are to this day, both in England and in this 
country, the most popular of the arias which have outlived the 
numerous operas of this prolific genius. Leaving Hanover, in 
1712, on leave of absence, he returned to London and renewed his 
triumphs. Then followed the Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate, 
composed in honor of the peace of Utrecht, and soon after he con- 
ciliated his late patron, the Elector of Hanover, from whose ser- 
vice he had taken ‘‘ French leave," by composing the celebrated 
‘*Water Music,” on the occasion of the Elector’s arrival in Eng- 
land, as George I., in 1714. 

From 1717 to 1720, he was chapel-master to the Duke of Chandos 
at Cannons, and composed the series of twelve anthems, known as 
the Chandos Anthems. These are famous works, with which the 
American student is too little familiar. Then came his first orato- 
rio (‘‘Esther”’), which is operatic in style, and, with ‘‘ Athaliah"’ 
and ‘‘ Deborah,"’ composed in 1733, is much inferior to the great 
oratorios upon which his undying fame rests. From 1720 to 1736, 
Handel devoted himself chiefly to the composition and production 
of operas, with varying financial success. During this period, 
Bononcini and Attilio became competitors with him for popular 





of this, the greatest of the Old Testament oratorios, is most won- 
derful. A German critic briefly sums up the characteristics of this 
work, thus: ‘‘ The first part is narrated with the plainness of an 
epic; the second describes a series of grand lyrical effusions, break- 
ing forth into songs of triumph; while the powerful dramatic move- 
ment surging throughout gives an air of reality to the whole work.” 

In ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus,”’ the great religious wars form the sub- 
ject of treatment. But superior to all others is, undoubtedly, 
the incomparable ‘‘ Messiah."’ It is the highest and most endur- 
ing monument of a genius ripened by time and purified by experi- 
ence. It is a singular fact that this master-work was at first re- 
jected in England. This was due to the personal prejudices and 
animosities which had been aroused by the operatic contest to 
which we have alluded. In Dublin, however, it was received with 
the most lavish praise, and upon Handel's return to London, several 
months later, no further opposition or ill-feeling was exhibited. 

Handel died on the 13th of April, 1759. The blind Samson, 
among the world’s greatest musicians, continued to labor to the 
last, having attended the oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah,’’ which was 
performed under his direction at Theatre Royal, in Covent Garden, 
on Friday, the 6th of April, just one week before his death. As if 
in answer to his prayer, he yielded up his life on Good Friday, the 
anniversary of the first performance of the ‘‘ Messiah.” 

More than a century has passed since all that was mortal of 
Handel was consigned to the tomb; but the immortal part, his 
marvelous genius, is green in the memory of the world. Handel 
lives to-day, and is more potent in directing the musical bent of the 
people than during his life, or at any time during the past century. 
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SOMEWHAT late, with reference to the date of publication, and 
still not very late with reference to the comparatively small cli- 
entelle who have made acquaintance with it and the much larger 
who have yet failed to do so, — THE ALDINE feels the propriety of 
saying a few words about an extraordinary romance with a very 
stupid name, published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., in their 
‘*Leisure-Hour Series,’ and bearing the title of ‘‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” and the name of Thomas Hardy, author of ‘‘A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,"’ ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” etc. To the 
single fault in the first place, as beyond that point nearly all is ap- 
probation of the very warmest. It is a day, as we may before have 
taken occasion to remark, of stupid titles — each author seeming to 
strain more earnestly in the direction of giving his book the most 
unmeaning if not the most inappropriate appellation, than toward 
interest in the subject and care in its management. But how Mr. 
Hardy, who gives so many evidences in his writing, of possessing 
more than the average of common sense, and who had before 
shown the excellent judgment of selecting two such exquisite titles 
as those above named, — how he could fall into the error of follow- 
ing the half-idiotic army of searchers after the bizarre in nomencla- 
ture, and happened upon such a climax of absurdity as the name 
of this book, which at once means nothing and is signally unpleas- 
ant — this simply passes all comprehension. Of late, following the 
bad Broughton example with its ameliorations by Black, it has be- 
come ‘‘ the thing "’ to hunt up some phrase in one of the old poets 
or dramatists, and twist that into a title — redeemed a trifle, when 
made the occasion of such exquisite hints and allusions as those of 
Black in ‘‘ Kilmeny,” but always dangerous and very often repul- 
sive. In this train of following, it is very possible that Mr. Hardy, 
having knowledge of some line in one of the poets or dramatists 
aforesaid, speaking of the country as ‘‘far from the madding 
crowd "’ of the city, has detected in it a veritable nugget of value in 
naming, and put it to the use of marring one of the best books of 
the season — nay, one of the best of the century. If it means any- 
thing, it means ‘‘in the country,” ‘‘ away from the city,”’ ‘‘ in rural 
life,’’ or something of the sort. And if so much and only so much 
was to be told in the title, which one of either of the three expres- 
sions above quoted, or which one of any hundred coming into the 
mind at call, would not have been more felicitous than this, which 
blends a suggestion of dyer's drugs with the thought of a rabid dog 
running about in some crowded thoroughfare and making a gen- 
eral scattering ? 

So much for what would appear; so much, indeed, for what did 
appear, on the publication of this book, preventing THE ALDINE 
(and how many more?) from looking between the covers, because 
there was every reason to believe that the novel must be as trashy 
as its name. And when an intelligent friend called attention to 
the work, as one that had not received half the notice to which it 
was entitled, so overshadowing was the effect of the name, that the 
friend was obliged solemnly to pledge himself that he was not 
perpetrating a hoax, before examination could be induced. What 
was found when that examination took place, has been already 
stated — one of the very best novels of a time by no means defi- 
cient in romance of a pleasing and satisfactory order. A novel 
with some features making it literally sui generis, while possessing 
others strongly remindatory of books which have preceded it. As, 
for instance, and displaying the latter quality, it has an atmosphere 
strongly suggestive of ‘‘Adam Bede," and much of the oddly in- 
cisive philosophy, provoking an occasional silent chuckle in the 
reader, often exhibited by George Eliot in that novel and others of 
its companion works. At the same time, it may be said to stand 
literally alone in the fiction of the present day, in involving not a 
single person — hero, heroine or villain—of a sufficiently high 
condition in life to justify the conventional phrase ‘‘ gentleman” 
or ‘‘lady.” Its scenes lie amid farm life. Its people are all 
those who labor upon farms, or, at the highest, rent and till them 
with the labor of others. There is a soldier; but he has never risen 
beyond the chevrons of the sergeant, and totally lacks the oppor- 
tunity for display always accorded to the officer. And yet these 
people (to the grief of the Lady Clara Cavendishes and Pierce 
Egans of English literature be it recorded) — these people are ab- 
sorbingly interesting ; and one comes to question, reading of them 
and their doings, whether it is really the truth that the novelist 
needs the gentility of birth for his leading characters, or drawing- 
rooms or croquet-lawns for their theatre, to command the interest 
of the reader, granting that he has within himself the faculty of 
close observation and accurate description, with a certain amount 
of pleasant philosophy superadded. 

Another feature, too, here comes into prominence. The writer 
describes nothing in which he is not thoroughly at home, and car- 
ries out the suggestions made in the last previous paragraph, by 
proving how interesting the commonest details of life may be 
made, by the close observer who is also a skillful limner. Many of 
the readers of Will Carleton’s series of poems, ‘‘ Betsy and I are 
Out,’’ and their sequels, lately come into popularity, may have 
paused to consider how much of the charm in those rhymes was to 
be found in the fact that the writer knew thoroughly well the farm- 
details he was handling, and that he confined himself entirely to 

that of which he was master: many others have necessarily lacked 
the data for this measurement, from lacking any portion of the 
rural knowledge involved. Scene after scene in the present book, 
is made up of the very commonest details of the farm and the cat- 
tle-yard : some of them are of a character to be fearfully dull in or- 
dinary hands, and absolutely disgusting in coarse ones; and yet, 
not one, here, but may be read with pleasure, and that profit de- 
rived from added information. The lambing of ewes, the washing 
and doctoring of sheep, the harvesting and stacking of grain — 
these, and many other details of farm-life, not ordinarily held to be 
specially picturesque, and certainly not those events around which 
would commonly be woven a love-story of absorbing interest, are 
brought into use with the freedom of a writer thoroughly acquainted 
with his theme, and handled with the skill of a most accomplished 
romancer. 

With the plot of this romance we have nothing to do, in the 
way of examination—it being a rule to which the reviewer, in 
the opinion of many, should hold inflexibly, never to mar the pos- 
sible enjoyment of a reader of any work of fiction, by betraying, in 


it is eminently dramatic, difficult to fathom in advance, and yet 
more reasonable than the average, when fully understood: Per- 
haps but two scenes in the book can be said to be exaggerations 
suggesting impossibility — the sword play of Sergeant Troy, in the 
days of his fascination, which would seem to be an attempt at 
eclipsing Victor Hugo's description of the loosed cannon on ship- 
board (in ‘‘ Ninety-Three'’), in the hyperbole of technical paint- 
ing,— and the crawling walk of poor Fanny Robin along the last 
mile toward the Union, also with a dash of the Victor Hugoish 
overwrought elaboration. Some of the scenes are marvelously 
natural while dramatic: especially those of the grain-stacks, and 
those trying to save them, in the coming thunder-storm ; the steal- 
ing of the dangerous paper, through the canvas of the circus-tent ; 
and the great scene of all, in which John Boldwood solves the 
problem which has been for so long puzzling all the characters, as 
well as the reader, and gives direction to the possibilities of the 
whole future. 

This book is crowded full of characters —not lay-figures, but ab- 
solute characters, all, as already said, below the traditional rank of 
the hero and heroine of the novel, but singularly alert and human. 
Gabriel Oak is undoubtedly a shade ‘‘too good for this world”’ 
(to use an old sneer which may have another meaning); but he is 
simply grand as a study, and quite the equal of Adam Bede, on 
the special ground of that worthy, while infinitely more interest- 
ing and more lovable. Bathsheba Everdene takes her place at 
once, with those who are so fortunate as to meet her, as among 
the truest of true women— lovable, whimsical, difficult, weak in 
strength and strong in weakness, acting as women really act, mak- 
ing mistakes and outliving them, doing to-day what would have 
been scorned yesterday, and entering into the pantheon of the 
imaginative, as a type figure, to go no more out forever. John 
Boldwood is clear-cut and forcible: slowly coming to the reader's 
acquaintance, but, once known, moving on like a blind fate to the 
end, and affording a study equally interesting and painful, of 
‘‘what to do and avoid.” Of Sergeant Troy very little need be 
said. He is by far the least pleasing person in the book, possibly 
because limned with too severe a fidelity, and exciting antagonism 
by that very fact. The world has plenty of men like him — per- 
haps a trifle too many: their whole lives a half jest, with the other 
half absolute injury to the race, and any good resolution of the 
moment liable to be washed away by the dashing down of the 
water from a gargoyle. Fanny Robin — what shall be said of her? 
Nothing: nothing more, at most, than that we hear of her, through 
the newspapers, every other day, some man’s victim, her life the 
Gethsemane of womanhood. We have space to allude to but one 
more among many figures, in necessarily closing a notice which 
has run to uncalculated length—that of Joseph Poorgrass, for a 
wonder (among the romancists) a snuffler while not a dissenter, 
blending Dogberry and Mawworm in rare proportions, and occa- 
sionally maundering out a bit of theology, instructive in its sublime 
absurdity. 


‘‘A NEw hand at the beliows!"’ (using an indication of fresh 
force, of the last half-century,) would almost certainly be the first 
thought of the reader, when laying down, not after mere skimming, 
but perusal, the strange book with the stranger title of ‘‘ The 
Odd Trump,” lately given to the world by Messrs. E. J. Hale & 
Son, New York. The thought would lie in its freshness and un- 
hackneyed character, combined with a certain luxurious and swing- 
ing unreserve of strength, to which the budding novelist is apt to 
be somewhat addicted, while his elder and more practiced brother 
has learned the fact that all undue force is waste, and that all a 
man’s best powers are very likely to be needed for subsequent 
efforts of detail, and may not, therefore, be reckiessly squandered 
on any single effort. So much said, as to the probable rank of the 
writer, who does not favor us with his name or any hint as to per- 
sonality or nationality, the second thought would be of the latter, 
with even a more marked puzzle involved. An Englishman, one 
could almost be sure, from the ease and apparent familiarity with 
which quaint old Gloucester and its suburbs are handled, through- 
out; and yet, can it be possible that this writer is indeed a Briton, 
who introduces an American without accrediting him with any 
pronounced vulgarity, while very clearly limning his oddity? — 
nay, one who dares suggest that there is political truth in the 
American world, lying outside of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin;"’ that 
there may even be another side to the story of the secession war 
and its effect upon the colored population of the South? Cer- 
tainly the mystery of origin thickens instead of being dissipated, 
the more one tries to pierce it; and perhaps we can fall back upon 
no shrewder guess than that the book may be by an American, 
after all, but one who has seen something more than any favorite 
half of the Union, and who has also broadened his view while 
ripening his experience by foreign travel and residence. This, 
with one of our accustomed hits at the title, which is felicitous 
enough, but evidently necessitates the naming of one of the char- 
acters (‘‘ Trumpley Wailes’’) for the sake of bringing in the requi- 
site number of punning allusions to it;—and then something of 
the book itself, which we took up with very trifling expectation of 
its general merits and laid down with a sense of agreeable disap- 
pointment. 

The author takes the precaution, in his preface, to indicate that 
none of the extreme modern excitements of the novelist are to be 
brought into use to create interest—that neither morals nor 
Christianity are to be assailed, openly, covertly, or even in the 
inference of a real or pretended defense; and it is only truth to 
say, that while the work is interesting to the verge of the sensa- 
tional, that promise is scrupulously kept. Not a line between the 
covers is either dangerous or doubtful —- rare and somewhat high 
praise in the present age. In the very midst, too, of the mysteri- 
ous, the rational is played for and won; what at one period prom- 
ises to be a highly interesting ghost story, is explained away into 
one of the most*natural things in the world, without the explana- 
tion trenching upon the commonplace. Some there may be, dis- 
posed to consider both Trumpley Wailes and his mother a trifle 
too ‘‘ goody-goody "*— too certain to do the right thing, for poor 
fallible humanity: but is it not just possible that we have had 
enough, in romance, of the opposite ?— and that the danger has 
become imminent of our falling into the belief that serious weak- 





review, those secrets which the novelist makes it his first study to 
hold inviolate, until nearly or quite the end. Enough to say, that 





ness, with a touch of wickedness, is absolutely necessary for spic- 


to the mental palate? Possibly some of the carpers may be dis- 
posed to admit that the foil is sufficient, in the single character of 
Radcliffe Merton — really a villain of very fair proportions — though 
even he is not made so irredeemable a scoundrel as he might have 
grown to be under other hands. Clinton, the American, is rather 
unusually like a human being, in leading characteristics, and so 
possibly lacks some of the elements of the picturesque; and the 
reader may be a trifle disappointed on finding the man of the 
ominous name, Grippe, who additionally comes into the fold under 
a suspicion of having ruined a benefactor to possess himself of that 
benefactor’s property, everything else than the grasping and insati- 
able miser of his cognomen. Of the remaining male characters, 
the most forcible are Blauvelt, rather a stereotype chevalier d'in- 
dustrie, with certain points worth the studying,— Dr. Maguire, with 
his amusing theories of insanity and his many failures in the 
arduous labor of popping the question,—and Podd, the radical, 
whose prototype, grumbling over the very best situation for which 
he is possibly fitted, can be found without much difficulty in the 
first knot of tavern-loungers on either side of the Atlantic. The 
female characters are by no means over-sharply cut — as how could 
they be very womanly, indeed, if they were? One catches pretty 
frequent glimpses of violets, in the blue eyes of Mabel; Sybil, for 
a wonder, is not a foil of mental or physical ugliness, but a loving 
and lovely sister-woman; with motherly Mrs. Wailes we have 
already made acquaintance in dealing with her son; any close 
examination into the personalities of Madame Hamet and Dora 
Lennox would be an unwarrantable intrusion upon the domain of 
plot; and he would be a bold reviewer who should expose himself 
to the peril of being caught by the restless eye of Lucy and driven 
into the most wretched of corners by a belittling resemblance dis- 
covered by that fearsome organ. 

With incident, ‘‘The Odd Trump” may be said to be literally 
piled. Beginning with a railway accident and a drowning to fol- 
low, we have various duels, a tumble into the 4dime Noir of the Ger- 
man Black Forest, a few duels (one of them the most extravagantly 
magnificent description of earnest sword-play that we remember, 
and evidently by one who has handled the foils and possibly made 
their acquaintance with the buttons off), a desperate burglary, an 
attempted abduction, more than one fight for life with an infuriated 
mastiff, and various other excitements, quite bringing the volume 
up to that verge of the sensational with which we have already 
accredited it, and possibly carrying it clearly over into that field 
which all the eclectic condemn, while those who wish to be read 
habitually seek the paths leading to it. By no means a perfect 
book, even of its class, with some incongruities and not a few im- 
probabilities; and yet fresh, spirited, crisp in style and natural in 
dialogue, to a degree making it enjoyable much beyond the aver- 
age, and giving reason to hope that something more and better 
lies behind what is characterized in the dedication as an ‘initial 
volume.” We by no means expect to find an unanimous indorse- 
ment of the philosophy involved in:the following extract, dealing 
with the relations between Clinton, the American, and the two ci- 
devant slaves, Memnon and Phillis, sharing his fortunes, after the 
close of the war, in the land of Exeter Hall and the Duchess of 
Sutherland: 


MEMNON AND PHILLIS ON MANUMISSION. 


‘* Phillis, how old was I when you took charge of me?” 

‘*Why you was just borned, Mars Clint. I nussed you when 
your mammy died. Don’t you remember?" 

‘* Well, I can not say that I do, Phillis. But I do remember that 
you have taken care of me all my life.” 

‘«*Cept when you was over yonder larnin’ Dutch,” said Phillis, 
viciously. ‘‘ Don’t see no good in it, nohow. Next time you go, 
I'm gwine wid you.” 

‘* Very well, Phillis.” 

‘* What you whistle for, Mars Clint?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing! I wished Mrs. Wailes to see my cook. I told 
her you and Memnon used to belong to me, but that you were free 
now.” 

‘*Me and Memnon belonged to old missus, and she done gone 
to heaben. Don’t see how you gwine to sot us free widout axing 
her.” 

‘** The law, Phillis, the law.” 

‘*Got nuffin to do wid de law. You can’t sot us free if we don’t 
want to be free.” 

‘* What will you do when I die, Phillis?” said Clinton. 

‘*You is younger dan us. We'll die fust."" And Phillis waddled 
back to the house in disgust. . : 

‘*I told Agamemnon that he was free,” said Mr. Clinton, ‘‘ when 
I went back to America a year or two ago. I also announced my 
intention of returning to England, and gave him a week to decide ° 
what he would do. He answered on the instant, ‘Done decided, 
sah! Whar you go, I’se gwine.’ So I brought him and his wife 
with me. He knows, of course, that he is entirely free, but the 
rascal also knows that I am not. He is a most valuable servant, 
but I should be obliged to keep him if he were worthless. It is 
certain that both of these ex-slaves resent any allusion to their new 
freedom as a personal affront. It is probable that this feeling is 
partly due to the fact that very few free negroes were in our neigh- 
borhood in the old time, and they were shiftless and improvident. 
And they doubtless have some vague idea that they have inherited 
me and my protection. I am sure that I have no friends on earth 
who love me so tenderly as these.”” 

‘© You are prejudiced, of course.” 

‘‘Perhaps. It will avail nothing to discuss the question. I am 
very glad, personally, to be delivered from the responsibility of 
ownership. The pecuniary loss to me is imaginary. I should 
never have sold Memnon or his wife if I had been starving, and 
the expense of keeping them is not changed. I allow them liberal 
wages, and pay them regularly, but they are improvident and reck- 
less, and accumulate nothing. Memnon has two watches which 
get wound about once a month, and also an expensive violoncello.” 

** Does he play?” said Trumpley. 

‘‘Not a note. I gave him a banjo many years ago, and tried 
diligently to teach him to play. All in vain; he has no music in 
his soul.” 
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